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Business and Finance 

By J. Bartlett Richards 
American Trade Commiaaioner 



THE feature of the month 
was again the spec- 
tacular rise in the price of 
copra. Producing centers, 
particularly those in the 
south, such as Cebu and 
Mindanao, have taken on 
an air of prosperity and 
show a willingness to buy 
such luxuries as canned 
sardines and other imported 
foodstuffs. 

In other districts, pros- 
perity^is less evident. In the sugar, ^""•f*'* 
ticularly, business was quiet and collections slow, as 
planters failed to get their usual revenue fjom ^« 
sale of sugar and were not yet in receipt of benefit 
payment checks. Distribution of these checks com- 
menced early in March and should alleviate con- 
ditions somewhat. Sugar exports continue small, 
due to dissatisfaction with American prices. 

The arrival of three Dutch naval planes on a good- 
will flight from Java called attention to the interest 
that has been expressed by the KLM. D^^tch a^r 
transport company, in extending its Amstcrdam- 
BaUvia service to Manila. It is understood, from 
what the naval fliers said, that such a service could 
be inaugurated on short notice if permission of the 
Philippine Government should be obtained. 

The Department of Finance has announced that 
it will advertise for bids for the supply of electricity 
to the Insular Government and the City of Manila 
over a period of 25 years. The contracting firm 
must agree to forfeit its power plant to the Govern- 
ment at the end of that period. Many people feel 
that the terms are impossible and that it will be 
hard to get really responsible firms to agree to them. 
Tourist traffic was better in 1934 than in wy 
previous year and 1935 promises to set a new record. 
Hotel facilities have been severely taxed on •everal 
occasions and the Directors of the Manila Hotel 
are seriously considering an addition to the hotel 
of at least 50 rooms, with a new ball-room and private 
dining rooms. 

Building continues on a small scale, permits 
amounting to only P232,000 in February 1935 and 
P43 1.400 in the first two months of 1935, compared 
with P533,700 in the first two months of 1934. 
Building projects which have been announced include 
a motion picture theater (already reported), an apart- 
ment house and a new City Hall. The apartment 
house will be built by the AUantic. Gulf and Pacific 
Company for the Kneedler Realty Company. It 
will be a nine-story building, of structural steel. 
It is understood that the apartments will be small, 
with moderate rents, and will be intended for Filipino 
families. 

The new City Hall is to be built adjacent to the 
present one, which will later be torn down and re- 
placed by a court house. The entire project will 
cost in the neighborhood of Pl,200,000 and will 
be financed half by the sale of bofids and half by 
the sale of the Ayuntamiento, a city -owned office 
building, to the Insular Government. 
- Real estate transactions amounted to PI, 2 09, 88 2 
in February, an increase of Pi 10,000 over January, 
but P 143, 000 lower than the figure for February 1934. 
Power production continues slightly under last 
year, amounting to 9,068,000 k.w.h. in February 
and 18,438,000 k.w.h. in the first two months of 
1935, compared with 19,960,000 k.w.h. for the first 
two months of 1934. 

Foreign Trade (January^ 

Exports were about the same as in December, but 
58 per cent less than in January 1934, due to absence 
of sugar shipments. This is indicated by the fact 
that the decline in exports to the United States, 
amounting to P13,878,000, or 66 per cent, as com- 
pared with January 1934, is slightly greater than 
the total decline in exports. 

The visible balance of trade with the United States 
was negative for the second time in recent years, 
the first having been in November 1934. In De- 
cember, due to low imports from the United States, 
there was a positive balance. With total imports 
17 per cent greater than in January 1934 and exports 
58 per cent less, there was a negative balance of 
P6,000,000 with all countries, of which F4, 19 7, 000 
represents the balance with the United States. There 
was a favorable balance of P2 74,000 with Europe 
in spite of an unfavorable balance of P330,000 with 
Germany. With Japan, there was an unfavorable 
balance of P93S.000. 

Import Trade: Imports, which were low in De- 
cember, came back strongly In Januarv, due mainly 
to heavy imports of mineral oils and tobacco, though 
there were also substantial improvements in iron 
and steel goods and many other items. These month- 
ly variations have no significance. In petroleum 
producto particularly, a supply for two or three 
months may be brought in at one time. There is 
also the factor that there is sometimes unavoidable 
delay in making entries in the statistics, which makes 
even annual comparisons not entirely valid in some 
instances. Total imports during the month of 
January, 1934 and 1935 were P13,347,652 and 
>1S,628,173 respectively. 

Imports from the United States and Japan were 
notably greater in January 1935 than in January 
1934. Imports from China. Netherland India and 



the Netherlands were also greater, but they were 
smaller from most other countries, excepting Aus- 
tralia, from which they were almost exactly the same. 
The American share of the total imports in January 
was 71 per cent, compared with 67 per cent in January 
1934, and 65-1/2 per cent in tlie whole of 1934. The 
Japanese share was 11 per cent, compared with 10-1/2 
per cent in January 1934, and 12.4 per cent in the 
whole of 1934. 

Export Trofle: January exports were just Pi 10,000 
higher than December, according to export statistics. 
Actually, however, the December figures included 
Pi. 37 1,000 representing sugar exported in earlier 
months, while the January figures were apparently 
more nearly accurate, so that there was really an 
increase of something over P1,000,000 in January. 
Compared with January 1934, there was naturally 
a heavy decrease, but if sugar is set aside, exports 
of all other products were considerably higher in 
the more recent month. Exports of copra and coco- 
nut oil were slightly higher in quantity than in 
January 1934 and considerably higher in value. 
Total exports during the month of January, 1934 
and 1935 were P23,089,225 and P9,676,622 respec- 
tively. 

Due to absence of sugar shipments, the United 
States took only 71-1/2 per cent of total Philippine 
exports in January, compared with 90 per cent in 
January 1934 and 84 per cent in the whole of 1934. 
Japan was, as usual, the second best customer in 
January 1935, taking 8H pcr cent, and Great 
Britain was third with 41/2 per cent. Shipments of 
logn, leaf tobacco, and abaca account for the larger 
exports to Japan. Iron ore is expected to be added 
to the list of exports to Japan in the near future. 

Transportation 
Shipinnu n ... 1 

Canjof.n: Orient interport continue fair; UniteU 
States Pacific and Atlantic coasts continue very 
poor, due to the small sugar shipments and the lack 
of any great volume of copra; Europe continues 
fairly good, in spite of the absence of substantial 
copra shipments; interisland improved somewhat 
in February and may be characterized as fairly good. 

From statistics compiled by the Associated Steam- 
ship Lines, there were exported from the Philippine 
Islands during January 1935 a total of 90,139 tons 
with a total of 79 sailings, of which 28,768 tons were 
carried in American bottoms with 14 sailings. 

The report for February 1935 showed that 128,637 
tons with a total of 79 sailings were exported from 
the Philippines of which 43,234 tons were carried 
in American bottoms with 16 sailings. 

Paaaenoer traffic: Inward and outward continue 
very good, the facilities of shipping companies being 
taxed to take care of residents departing on leave 
and the tourist traffic. Interisland traffic is good. 
The North German Lloyd is placing three fast ships 
on the service from Hamburg to the Orient, bringing 
Manila within 19 days of Genoa. An Australian 
company is placing on the Sydney-Manila run one 
of the ships which the North German Lloyd origin- 
ally plaimed to use on that service. It will offer 
passenger and freight service every other month. 
The ship, the M.V. Neptun, has a net registered 
tonnage of 3,563 tons. 

Manila Railroad 

Revenue freight car loadings were again poor in 
February with a total of only 269,318 metric tons 
for the four weeks ended February 23, compared 
with 222,000 for the four weeks ended January 26 
and 391,086 for the four weeks ended February 23 
last year. The reduction as compared with the 
1934 period was most evident in sugar and sugar 
cane but extended to most other commodities, except- 
ing manufatures and tobacco. For the first eight 
weeks only 491,397 metric to is were loaded, a 34 
per cent decrease from the 747,371 tons in the first 
eight weeks of last year. The Manila Railroad has 
substantially reduced freight rates on its general 
list of goods such as are normally shipped in less- 
than-carload lots. The reduction is as much as 
50 per cent in some classes and is increased beyond 
that in a number of cases by reclassification and by 
the fact that 3,000 kilograms is considered to con- 
stitute a carload. (Formerly a minimum carload 
was five tons.) 

Government Revenues 
Internal revenue collections for Manila amounted 
to P8 16,094 in February, a 34 per cent increase over 
February 1934. The increase was notable mainly 



in Income Tax and Inheritance Tax receipts which 
were negligible in February 1934. For the first two 
months of 1935, internal revenue collections totaled 
P3, 260,82 7, a six per cent increase over the same 
period of 1934. 

Tax returns filed in Manila on 1934 incomes 
indicate that incomes were slightly lower than in 
1933. The number of returns were slightly larger, 
but of the 6,935 returns filed, there were 4.448 ex- 
emptions. The aggregate amount of income de- 
clared is not announced but taxes assessed total 
P2,427,165, against P2,455,447 on 1933 income. 
It is believed that there are several returns still un- 
filed, however, on which the tax will probably bnn? 
the total up to or over the 1933 total. Manila returns 
normally make up about 75 per cent of the total 
returns for the Islands. 

February collections of the Bureau of Customs 
were 14 per cent under those for February 1934, while 
collections for the first two months of 1935 were 10 
per cent under those for the same period of 1934. 
The difference is mainly in Port Works Fund collec- 
tions, which are low this year on account of the small 
movement of sugar and generally low volume of 
exports. Highways Fund collections are also run- 
ning lower this year, while Customs and Internal 
Revenue collections on imported merchandise arc 
running about the same as last year. 

Bankinti 
There were no very notable changes during the 
month. The consolidated statement of all the banks 
as of March 2, 1935, shows an increase in total re- 
sources for the month of February, due to an increase 
in demand deposits. Time deposit* were almost 
unchanged, but continue larger than at this time last 
year, while demand deposits are still considerably 
smaller. Loans decreased slightly during February, 
reflecting the slowness of business and the lack 
of sugar financing, while the additional funds from 
increased deposits were employed in the purchase 
of securities, holdings of which are considerably 
larger than they were a year ago. Debits to in- 
dividual accounts were lower, due to business slack- 
ness. Circulation increased, however, due to higher 
copra prices and the beginning of sugar benefit pay- 
ments. The consolidated figures are as follows: 

Thousands of Pesos 

March 2 Feb. 2 March S 

193o 1035 IDS 4 

Total resources 235,049 232,787 243,102 

Loans, discounts and over- 
drafts 96,462 96,996 104,280 

Investments 56,206 53.493 49.431 

Demand deposits 50,713 48,190 60.199 

Time deposits 77,954 77,895 74,402 

Net working capital, for- 
eign banks 9,838 9,365 8,204 

Average weekly debits to 
individual accounts, 4 

weeks ending 23,325 25,506 24,536 

Total net circulation 103,186 100,745 101,511 

Total Government re- 

.crves 148,412 141,246 139,778 

Credits and Collections 
The volume of inward bills increased moderately 
in February though not as much as was expected 
from the volume of letters of credit opened in De- 
cember and the fact that shipments of 1935 model 
cars were beginning to arrive. The volume of in- 
ward bills may be expected to be somewhat greater 
in March, but imports appear to be running con- 
siderably behind last year. Very few letters of 
credit were opened in February. Merchants con- 
tinue to keep their stocks at a low level. Collections 
continued satisfactory in Manila and improved 
generally in the copra districts, particularly in those 
where production was not estremely hard hit. The 
sugar districts are still rather slow, due to delay in 
sending out the benefit payments and to the fact 
that income normally obtained from the sale of sugar 
at this time of the year is not being received. 

Sugar 
During the first week of the month, quotations 
of U. S. allotment sugar advanced to P6.50 per picul 
at which price only a fair volume of business was 
done, as holders were expecting a further advance. 
Prices continued to advance in sympathy with the 
New York market, reaching P6.70 per picul, but 
the majority of holders held out for P7.00. Domestic 
consumption sugar remained quiet on the basis of 
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P8.00 per picul durinc the second week. During 
the third week. U. S. allotment sugar price* as anti- 
cipated by holders, moved up to F7.00 per picul. 
but in the last week of the month, encouraged by the 
rising price trends in New York, sellers were unwillmg 
to dispose of their holdings at less than ?7.S0 to P8.00 
per picul. Prices for domestic consumption sugar 
remained firm on the basis of P8.20 per picul 

According to advices received from a reliable 
business concern, the total U. S. allotment sugar 
shipped to the United States during the month of 
February amounted to 37,495 long tons of centri- 
fugal and 585 long tons of refined. 

\oi. ;, Sor. I, 
n<i4 to ji)ci,i to 

h\-hru<ir!i Feb. es, Ftb. .^S, 

iii.i.-, /.'/.; 4 in.i.', itU4 
Centrifugal. 37.495 189.2911 50.459 507.357 

Refined 585 16.936 585 30.115 

Total 38,080 206,227 51.044 537.472 



Coconut Products 

With continued scarcity of offerings, copra prices 
reached the highest peak in several years. Manila 
resecada advancing from P 10.00 per 100 kilos at 
the beginning of the month of P14.00, with some 
deals being closed at an even higher figure. Bidding 
by domestic oil mills and exporters was spirited, with 
the former having the best of it. European buyers 
were unwilling to meet the local figures but American 
Pacific Coast mills raised their offers to a point where 
they were able to make purchases at some of the 
southern ports. Sellers remained reluctant but 
were tempted by the high prices offered and a number 
of parcels came out, many of them from speculators. 
At the end of the month, sellers were asking P 14.50 
or more and local mills were in some cases obliged 
to meet that figure, though American mills were 
inclined to hold off. 

Manila arrivals were some 18 per cent below those 
of February 1934 while the Cebu arrivals remained 
constants It was anticipated that Manila arrivals 
would decrease rapidly for the next three months 
with Cebu showing fair prospects from April forward 
but with March light. 

Stocks were low, being estimated at only 31,517 
tons in Manila and 18,091 tons in Cebu at the end 
of February. 

Oil prices continued to advance but the volume 
of sales was not great, the mills being reluctant to 
sell on account of the scarcity of copra. Copra 
prices were such that mills could not at any time 
during the month make a legitimate profit by pur- 
chasing copra and selling oil. Stocks of oil in Manila 
and Cebu increased from 19,312 tons at the begin- 
ning of the month to 25,073 tons at the end. Reports 
from the United States indicate that soap manu- 
facturers, unwilling to meet the high prices, are 
turning to palm oil and palm kernel oil. 

There was little demand for copra cake and meal, 
even though prices were reduced from the high 
January figure. The unexpected withdrawal of 
buyers from the market fortunately did not leave 
the mills over-stocked, though stocks in Manila 
and Cebu increased from 4,690 tons at the beginning 
of the month to 6,933 tons at the end. Further price 
reductions will probably be necessary before buyers 
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become interested, though production is likely to 
continue at a moderate rate, in view of high copra 
prices. 

Desiccating factories continued their operation* 
throughout the month and a new factory was reported 
in process of organization, in spite of the fact that 
American prices, held back by the possibility of 
Ceylon competition, did not advance to the same 
extent as local coconut prices. Factories were forced 
to bid high for nuts, the price reaching F 26.00 per 
thousand, and were sending their trucks over a wide 
radius to pick them up. 

The high prices for coconut products made it 
possible for one large mill to import Celebes copra 
and pay the Pi. 60 per 100 kilos import duty. Coco- 
nut oil made from this copra could not be shipped 
to the United States but could be used by the mill 
in question to meet the demand for its products 
in Netherland India, Singapore and British India. 
Imports hrve not been great but had a psycholojiical 
effect in stopping the unreasonable advance in prices, 
with the result that prices receded a little in early 
Msrch. 

Fchnurmacher's statistics for February give the 
following figures: 

Frh. Jan. Fih. 

I ha:, li>A:> I'XiJ, 

(.\>inti prices, resecaia. buy- 
ers' godowns, Manila, 

pesos per 100 kilos: 

High 14.00 10.25 4 00 

Low 10.25 7.50 3.60 

Com II lit oil prices, in drums, 

Manila, pesos per kilo: 

High 25 18 0. 10 

Low 18 .14 .095 

Cojiru caLt iitttl tnrnl prices. 

f.o.b. steamer, Manila, 

pesos per metric ton: 

High 37.00 42.50 18.50 

Low 27.00 38.30 18.30 

Abaca (Manila Hemp) 

February was exceptionally quiet, with foreign 
importers holding off for lower prices while local 
markets, Manila, Cebu and Davao, refused to yield. 
As a result, little business was transacted. February 
exports were heavy, however, particularly to Japan 
and Europe. 

Prices are largely nominal, as little business is 
being done. Closing prices in Manila (f.a.s.) pesos 
per picul, for various grades, were reported as follows' 

K, 10.00; F, 9.00; I, 7.00; Jl. 6.00; J-2, 5.00; K. 
4.25; L-1, 4.00. 

Rice 

Prices for luxury rice have declined to P4.75 to 
P4.95, with Macans from P4.40 to F4.60 per sack 
of 57 kilos. Palay is offered at Pi. 85 to P2.10 per 
cavan of 44 kilos, according to class. The market 
fluctuated during the month, due to the inability 
of buyers to estimate supplies, the small arrivals 
on the market and the small demand due to low 
purchasing power. This situation is believed likely 
to continue, with no immediate likelihood of price 
stability. 

Prices remained steady until the carry-over was 
disposed of, then rose rather rapidly as it became 
evident that supplies of new rice were below expec- 
tations. A number of commitments were made at 
the higher prices, but consumers would not meet 
the advance, with the result that demand fell off 
and prices declined. There is considerable uncer- 
tainty over the size of the present crop, but the 
general feeling is that it was considerably reduced 
from the original estimates, chiefly by disease and 
to a moderate extent by typhoon damage. Farmers 
are holding on to their crops and borrowing against 
them in preference to selling, in hopes of higher prices 
when the extent of the crop reduction is known. 
About 60 per cent of the total is being so held, it is 
estimated. Many merchants expect that substantial 
imports irom Saigon will be necessary later, and nego- 
tiations for such imports are understood to be already 
under way, though the hi|^her prices in Saigon and 
the refusal of the domestic market to meet price 
advances makes importing unprofitable at this time. 

Tobacco 

Occasional showers have favored the delayed 
transplanting from seedbeds to fields. Slightly 
over 60 per cent of the tobacco area in Cagayan and 
Isabela had been planted at the end of February. 
If favorable weaUier conditions continue, about 
75 percent of a normal crop may be expected in those 
districts this year. Stocks in the hands^of Manila 
dealers, of raw leaf from crops prior to 1934 have 
been reduced considerably. Only a limited selection 
of leaf suitable for manufacturing remains unsold. 
Leaf tobacco traditig during the month was fair. 
Prices have increased from 20 to 30 per cent since 
December 1934, one reason being due to increased 
demand from Japan. Alhambra's estimate of exports 
of rawleaf, stripped tobacco and scraps is 3,312,385 
kilos as compared with 3,037,323 in February of 
last year. 

Cigar shipments to the United States totaled 
18,002,143 units in February 1935 as compared with 
20,116,112 in February last year. According to a 
local broker, exports to countries other than the 
United States totaled 1.449,000 cigars. ^ ^^— __ 

Lumber 
A quota of 16,396,000 board feet, for shipment to 
the United States, has been given to 23 Philippine 
lumber companies for the first seven months of 1935. 
In the last half of 1934. there were 17 companies 
sharing a quota of 14.066.000 board feet. At a 
meeting of the Lumbermen's Association of the 
Philippine Islands, confidence was expressed that 
this will be the last quota on Philippine lumber 
exports. 
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Mining 
Total gold production amounted to P2, 154,020 
In February, which compares favorably with the 
January figure of !P2, 240,396, considering the shorter 
month. Antamok, one of the newer mines, increased 
its production substantially in February. Qold 
production of the principal mines in February was 
as follows: 

AnUmok Ooldfields P 218,092 

Baguio Gold 76,654 

Balatoc 910,494 

Benguet Consolidated 599,639 

Benguet Exploration 23,750 

Demonstration 45,252 

Ipo Qold 46,104 

Itogon 175,373 

Suyoc 58,662 

Total F2, 154,020 

Benguet Consolidated and Balatoc mines report 
a combined net profit of ^12,055,674 in 1934, com- 
pared with ?9,71 7,067 in 1933. Combined dividends 
amounted to P9, 500,000 in 1934» compared with 
P8,200,000 in 1933. Balatoc has declared a 100 
per cent stock dividend. Ore reserves of the two 
mines totaled ^68^90,000 at the end of 1934, or 
nearly double the P37,086«000 at the end of 1933, 
due partly to the increased price of gold. 

Several new mines are preparing to start produc- 
tion. Qold River is expected to start milting soon, 
Salacot has a 200-ton mill on the way and United 
Paracale, in Camarines Norte, is installing a 125-ton 
mill. 

The Atlantic Qulf and Pacific Company has started 
shipment of iron ore to Japan from its Camarines 
mine. 




News Summary 



The Philippines 

February )0. — A group of 
representative Filipinos, the 
majority of indei>endent polit- 
ical leanings, including Miguel 
Unson, Ramon Fernandez, Juan 
Posadas, Joequin Balmori. Fran- 
cisco Ortigas. L. R. Aguinaldo, 
M. de la Fuente, V. Singson En- 
c£rnacion, L. M. Heras, Qrego- 
rio Singian, Esteban de la Rama, 
Vicente Madrigal, Qabriel La O, 
M. H. dc Joya, Eusebio Orense, 
Norbcrto Romualdez. Benito Razon, R. Soriano, Dr. 
Benito Valdes. P. Campos, Jose Albert, S. Araneta, 
Juan L. Ledesma, Alberto Barrctto, R. Roces, 
Juan Cailles, etc., addresses a manifesto to the 
Filipino people and their leaders in which the co- 
operation of all elements is urged, irrespective of 
party, in view of the "gravest responsibilities arising 
from the new situation" and the leading parties are 
asked "to form a coalition by establishing a national 
government in which the responsible positions are 
assumed by the heads of these parties". "Fun- 
damental problems exist which vitally affect the very 
existence of the nation, and the national parties 
can not have differences with respect to the solution 
of these problems. The Filipino people have before 
them' a task which permits of no delay or evasion — to 
organize the Philippines for independence". The 
manifesto warns against "blind and selfish partisan- 
ship" and urges that, once the commonwealth is 



organized, the "most rigid economy be practiced 
and economic readjustments be undertaken without 
vacillation and following a well-studied, definite 
plan." It points out that some of the problems 
that will have to be met are to formulate a program 
of economic development which wiU be sufficiently 
stable in the judgment of the world to induce capital 
to take part and prevent it from leaving the country, 
stability of the currency, the protection of the workers 
so that an adequate standard of living may be main- 
tained, and, "above all, the supreme problem of our 
national security when independence shall have been 
attained, a problem which at this time is uppermost 
in the minds of all Filipinos. Our own existence as 
a people being involved, we believe that the country 
is entitled to expect that the men composing the 
national parties will frankly and unreservedly co- 
operate with one another for its conservation and 
defense by placing the question of our future se- 
curity as well as the other fundamental problems 
outside of the destructive reach of partisan and 
passionate controversies". 

February 18. — The fifth Pacific regional con- 
ference of Rotary International, a business man's 
organization, opens for three days of meetings in 
Manila. About a hundred delegates from the 
United States, Australia, India, China, Japan, Java, 
and other countries are in attendance, including 
Robert L. Hill, President of the organization and 
Paul P. Harris, the founder and president emeritus. 

February UK — The constitutional draft is formally 
signed. President Claro M. Recto calls the Con- 
vention to order with Speaker Quintin Paredes 
sitting at his right and Delegate Manuel Roxas, 
minority leader, at his left. The American and 
Philippine national hymns are played and a minute's 
silence is observed "in memory of our heroes and 
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martyr*". Recto is the first to sign, two copes 
being signed by each member of the Convention, 
one in English and the other in Spanish. Delegate 
Gregorio Perfecto is bled by a physician and signs 
his name in blood. A resolution is adopted designat- 
ing Recto and Roxas to formally present the draft 
to the President of the United States and another 
resolution is adopted expressing "profound gratitude 
and appreciation to the government and people of 
the United States and to all who aided the cause of 
freedom of the Filipino people for the opportunity 
to write its own constitution and to become an in- 
dependent nation". «...,. 

Miss Conchita Sunico is elected Miss Phihppmes 
for 1935 and Queen of the Manila Carnival. 

February fO.— Senate President Manuel L. Quezon 
and Recto and Rozas spil at midnight for the United 
States with the announced object of securing the 
approval of the President to the constitutional 
draft and to discuss with the administration and 
leaders of Congress the possibility of improving the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act. Quexon states. "Under the 
circumstances the Mission is not now in a position to 
state for public information more than the foregoing, 
but I can give the formal assurance that the Mission 
will not assume the responsibility of entering into any 
compact or agreement or make any commitments on 
any phase of the Philippine question without pre- 
vious consultation and accord with the represen- 
tatives of our people". Delcgptes Miguel Cuaderno, 
Jose Abella, and Manuel Seville accompany the 
Mission at their own expense, but do not form a 
part of the oflficial group. Rafael Alunan also sails 
with the Mission. Rep. Ramon Diokno accompanies 
the Mission but will only go as fpr as Japan and then 
return. 

February «.).— Action on the Davao land question, 
aa it involved aliens, has been referred to Washington. 

Arrived at Shanghai, Quezon refuses to see news- 
paper men on the ground of illness. 

February 27. — Acting Governor-General J. R. 
Hayden approves the retirement due to ill health 
of Col. Alejo Valdes, Chief of the Intelligence Di- 
vision of the Philippine Constabulary. He has been 
in the organization for twenty-one years and is the 
brother of Brig.-Gen. Basilio Valdes, Chief of Cons- 
tabulary. 

February $8. — Quezon states at Kobe that he is 
confident the Davao land question will be "settled 
amicably and satisfactorily". 
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Reported that Davao has been selected at the 
center for the farm colonies to be established under 
the Pi, 000,000 agricultural coloniea acheme of 
Senators Elptdio Qutrino and Recto as provided for 
in the act passed at the last session of the Legislature. 
The object is to distribute agricultural lands to 
small homesteaders and to discourage large tract 
sales and leases, and also to put a stop to further 
expansion of alien land holdings there. 

March 9.— Caroline Mellen. for many years con- 
nected with the Bureau of Plant Industry, dies. 

The (joucaltet Zarco, Portuguese war vessel, calls 
at Manila for a visit. 

Starch 4.— Announced that Major Alberto Ramos 
will be assigned as chief of the Constabulary in- 
telligence division. 

March 0. — Rich coal deposits are discovered at 
Calatrava. Occidental Negros. 

March .s\— Three Dornier-Wal flying boats of the 
Netherlands Indies Royal Naval Airforce arrive 
in Manila, under command of Lieut. Com. W. H. 
Tetenburg. on the first successful airplane flight from 
Java, with stops at Balikpapan and Tarakan, Bor- 
neo, and at Puerto Princesa, a total distance, from 
Soerabaya, the base, of 1620 nautical miles. They 
come to the Philippines on a good-will mission and 
were welcomed in the air by a number of Army 
planes, one of which carried Maj.-Gen. Frank Parker, 
commanding general of the Philippine Department. 
Commander Tetenburg tells the press that several 
Dutch companies are planning an air service to 
Manila. 

March />. -The British cruiser Cornwall arrives 
in Manila from Iloilo for a few days' visit. 

March 1 1 . -A Japanese training squadron con- 
sisting of the /l.s«iwa and the Yakumo arrives at 
Manila for a four days' visit. 

March i:i. — Reported that a total export quota of 
about 18,000,000 board feet of lumber, or about 
2,000,000 more than the second half of last year, has 
been allotted to the Philippines for export to the 
United States. Among the 23 lumber concerns 
afi'ected, six are new sharers. 

March 14. — Political leaders in Manila state with 
reference to the suggestion about statehood for the 
Philippines that there can be "no turning backwards 
on the path toward independence" and brand any 
"backing out" as "dishonorable" , "cowardice", 
and a "betrayal". 

March J ft*.— A. P. Blunt, new Brit'sh Consul 
General, arrives in Manila to take the place of Thomas 
Harrington who is retiring after fifteen years' serv- 
ice in the Philippines. 

The United States 
February / ff. —Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
enlarges in an address on the good neighbor policy 
of President Roosevelt and states that the "Amer- 
ican diplomatic position in the Pacific occupies an 
intermediate state between our more immediate 
preoccupation with issues in the Western Hemisphere 
(the Americas) and our more generalized partici- 
pation in trans- Atlantic problems. The greater 
width of the Pacific is more than compensated by 
our possessions there and the long-standing his- 
torical development of relationship with them. I 
shall not go into the origin of the Open Door policy 
and the other elements of our traditional Far Eastern 
policy, but merely point out that the policy is clearly 
set forth in a series of coxmected treaties which set 
up an integrated system for the maintenance of 
peace and stability in the Far East and the Pacific— I 
refer, of course, to the accomplishments of the Wash- 
ington Conference which in their essence still em- 
i body the basic principles we believe in and stand by". 
Raymond Buell, President of the Foreign Policy 
Association, says that the administration's foreign 
! policy has tended to chill European feeling toward 
} the United States and to create a delicate situation 
in the Orient. "War is not inevitable, but it is 
j closer to us than at any time since 1917. If war with 
I Japan comes, it will not be because of any important 
: economic interest and will be highly unpopular. It 
I is bound to be mutually disastrous and will prob- 
ably lead to no decisive result". He urges that 
further appropriations for armaments be halted. 

February 18. — The Supreme Court issues a five 
to four decision approving the action of Congress in 
outlawing the gold -payment clauses in private cor- 
poration bonds and state and municipal contracts 
and ruling that while Congress exceeded its con- 
stitutional powers in cancelling the gold clause with 
reference to government bonds, holders of federal 
bonds due not have the right to sue for the recovery 
of the difference between gold and currency values 
{ in the Court of Claims— the only court in which 
I the government can be sued without its permission. 
The effect of the decision is to uphold the monetary 
policies now in effect despite the Court's criticism 
of New Deal methods. The decision ends many 
weeks of suspense and uncertainty. Stock and 
commodity prices swing upward in a wave of optim- 
ism. International financial circles are also gratified 
by the decision as it contributes to the stability of 
world currencies and price levels. 

February 15.— Sen. M. F. Tydings introduces a 
compromise bill providing for the payment of $2,300, - 
000,000 bonus in negotiable coupon bonds at 3 % 
interest which would be exchanged for the out- 
standing adjusted service certificates at present 
scheduled to be paid in 1945, thus not increasing 
government obligations to war veterans in the long 
run. 

The House appropriations conunittee approves an 
outlay of $318,131,482 by the Army for the fiscal 
year endiitg June 30, 1936 and an additional $7,686,- 
753 for 547 new army airplanes. Still further 
appropriations would be made if the President takes 
advantage of the authority in the appropriation bill 
to increase the Army from 118,750 to 165,000 men 
as recommended by the Secretary of War George 
Dern and General Douglas MacArthur. 

February 20. — Governor-General Frank Murphy 
sUtes at Detroit that the Philippines have an "in- 
finite strategic value" and says be mentions this 



"not because I feel we thould keep the latanda but 
because they have a great ttrategic value to all that 
part of the world. It's • great country with great 
possibilities for the future. You have a natkn 
coming into the early momixkg of life« its people 
sober and earnest and spiritually sensitive. I have 
tried to assure these people that this countrywill 
not violate its pledge to grant independence. There 
is no lasting peace without self-determination, so 
we have endeavored to show the Filipinos that the 
principle of self -determination will never be scrapped" 

A. J. Dimond. Alaskan delegate to Congress, 
denies that Hawaii is the only defensive key to the 
Pacific and says that an Oriental enemy could ignore 
Hawaii in striking at the continental United States. 
He urges the establishment of a naval base in the 
Aleutian Islands and states that Japan is launched 
on a course of imperialism and is going to same 
route Germany took. 

Former President Herbert Hoover declares that 
the Supreme Court decision on the gold -clause case 
is a rebuke to the administration's monetary policies 
and urges a return to the gold standard. 

February 21. — The naval court of inauiry con- 
cludes that a defect in the design of the Macon 
caused the fall and destruction of the giant dirigible. 

February 23. — Col. Theodore Roosevelt, former 
Governor-General of the Philippines, and Nicholas 
Roosevelt, noted editorial writer, both declare in 
radio speeches that the Tydings-McDuffie Act has 
placed the United States in a position of responsibility 
without commensurate authority and favor a shorten- 
ing of the transition period to three years. 

Rep. Robert L. Bacon of New York says in a 
newspaper interview that either the Tydings-Mc- 
Duffie Act should be repealed and the former status 
reestablished, or immediate and complete independ- 
ence be granted, adding that he prefers the first 
alternative. 

February 24. — Big business financing plans are 
reported following the gold-clause decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

February £^.— Murphy staves that the Philippines 
are "politically well prepared" but that "we can not 
arbitrarily ignore the economic problems of the 
Islands after sustaining them for 36 years." 

Reported that Tydings has decided to delay the 
submission of his report on the Philippines being 
desirous, it is believed, to confer with Murphy. 

The Treasury Department reports that gold 
holdings total $8,519,455,005, an all-time high, 
representing more than a third of the world's mone- 
tary gold supply which is estimated at $21,745,000,- 
000. Silver stocks total 797,700,000 ounces valued 
at $1,000,000,000, or around a fourth of the world's 
monetary stiver. 

February 20. — American merchants charge Ger- 
many with discriminating practices. Many Amer- 
ican concerns in Germany have already closed th^ir 
branches in Germany as a result of exchange and 
import restrictions. United States exports to 
Germany declined from $467,000,000 in 1928 to 
$140,000,000 in 1933. and the figures for 1934 show 
an even sharper drop. 

February 27.— A federal judge at Wilmington, 
Delaware, in the government's case against the 
Weirton Steel Company alleging violation of Section 
7- A of the National Recovery Act in coercing em- 
ployees into joining a company union, rules that the 
, issue involved docs not affect interstate commerce 
and therefore docs not come under federal jurisdiction. 
If this decision is sustained it will overthrow one of 
the New Deal's major concessions to labor. The 
Attorney-General immediately appeals the case. 

Murphy reaches Washington and calls on the 
Secretary of War and others. He is quoted as re- 
commending that the United States cooperate fully 
with the Filipino leaders in solving pending economic 
problems and tells the press that the Filipinos are 
"approaching the inauguration of their new govern- 
ment with a sense of sobriety and realism. They arc 
fully prepared for their new status. The govern- 
ment is financially stable, the budget is one of the 
few in the world today in absolute balance, the 
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leaden are all well-teaaoned men, and there will be 
no resort to fantattic tchemet. There it a strong 
spirit of unity. The American flag will fly there a 
decade more and that is a strong guarantee of the 
security of the commonwealth. There is nothing to 
worry about". He praises the new constitution and 
says it has "some splendid features"; "some features 
may be changed before adoption, but in general it is 
a splendid document". "The social and health 
service of the Islands are the most modem and 
efficient in the Orient. The splendid educational 
system is modem and well-staffed. Peace and order 
prevail throughout the country". 

March 1.— Murphy calls on President Roosevelt. 

March £.— Reported that the United States and 
Britain may join with other powers in a consortium 
loan to China in view of the Chinese currency crisis 
and as a substitute for the aid which Japan is re- 
ported to have off'ercd on various onerous conditions. 

Murphy is honored with a luncheon at the White 
House attended by many prominent administration 
and congressional leaders, including the members 
of the fydings Mission, WiUiam T. Phillips and 
Stanley Hornbeck of the State Department. Con- 
gressmen J. D. Dingell and Leo Kocialkowski. the 
two Philippine Resident Commissioners, General 
MacArthur, Brig.-Gen. Creed F. Cox, end Robert 
O'Brien, tariff* commissioner. 

March 4,— In a special message to Congress, the 
President proposes the cancellation of the present 
indirect subsidy to American shipping in the form 
of ocean mail contracts amounting to about $30,- 
000,000 a year and advocates granting a direct 
subsidy, "calling it by its right name", which would 
cover the difference between American and foreifcn 
shipping costs in building ships and in operating 
them, and which would take into account the sub- 
sidies foreign governments provide for their shipping. 
The President alludes to the need of maintaining a 
reasonable place in ocean commerce and the need of 
shipping in war time both as auxiliaries with the 
fleet and to transport goods. There has been cri- 
ticism of the mail contract allotments on the ground 
that government funds have not been used for build- 
ing new ships but for high salaries and dividends. 
Shipping men, however, claim that the depression 
reduced foreign, trade and made it impossible for 
them to expand their fleets or to operate profitably. 

Rep. Leo Kocialkowski, Illinois Democrat, is 
appointed chairman of the House insular affairs 
committee. He is from Chicago, 52 years old, and 
is in his second term in Congress. 

Tydings announces he will comply with the request 
of Quezon to withhold his report until the Filipino 
mission arrives. Sen. E. W. Gibson, Vermont 
Republican, states he will make his report independ- 
ently this week. 

March 5.— Murphy lunches with formef Secretary 
orState Henry L. Stimson, who was Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Philippines in 1928, and has dinner with 
Sen. W. G. McAdoo. He tells the press he is doing 
all he can to secure early approval of the common- 
wealth constitution and to get the new government 
established. "I am anxious, too, to get approval 
of a definite American-Philippine trade policy. 
favorable to the Philippines* economy and still 
acceptable to the United States". 

Sen. Robert R. Reynolds of North Carolina tells 
newspaper men: "I believe in getting out of the 
Philippines. Japan will probably take over the 
Islands, but then that would be none of our business. 
I am in favor of surrendering the Philippiries and the 
present trade with the Islands if necessary. If 
we undertook their extensive fortification it would 
•only be considered as a hostile and dangerous threat 
to the Orient". 

Philippine Resident Commissioner Pedro Guevara 
wtates that he has received many leters from the 
Philippines approving his stand in favor of an Amer- 
iicen protectorate for the Philippines. "We want 
protection from our land-grabbing neighbor. Japan. 
We are ready to grant the United States such ad- 
mtntages, favors, and rights as are compatible com- 
fensation for protection. 

HV. Cameron Forbes states the grant of Philippine 
iadependence is premcture. 

March ff.— Published figures show that the United 
Sliites is rapidly building up the Navy to treaty 
stnength. Seventy-six ships are under construction 
aad 24 more are to be laid down this year. The air 
fleet is also being strongly reenforced. 

Murphy confers with the President and the Sec- 
retary of State for the third time and says after 
their four -hour conference that "the President agreed 
that correct and expeditious steps should be taken 
for the inaugvu-ation of the commonwealth". He 
declares: "Philippine problems are getting their 
first thorough hearing here since the American oc- 
cupation." 

Philippine Resident Commissioner Francisco 
Delgado voices high praise for Murphy on the floor 
of the House. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, who resigned from 
the Supreme Court three years ago after nineteen 
jrears on the supreme bench, one of the most famous 
of American jurists, dies, aged 94. 

March 7.— Under Secretary of State Phillips an- 
nounces that Britain has been informed that the 
United States will give sympathetic consideration to 
proposals for international financial assistance to 
China if such assistance is necessary. He says he 
told the British Ambassador that the United States 
welcomes British initiative and noted that for many 
years past the principle of co6perative action on 
such matters has been in favor among the powers. 

With McAdoo urging the action and others point - 
jlig to Japan as a possible menace, the Senate approv- 
<ct an increase in the enlisted strength of the Army by 
46.250 men, raising the total to 165,000, exclusive of 
•oincert. McAdoo declares: "Unless we want to 



continue a 'boob' nation, we will not hesitate to 
make this increase in the Army. It is justified by 
wisdom and the necessities of national defense". 

Forbes states at San Francisco that the ten-year 
transition period to Philippine independence is too 
short for tne development of new markets for the 
Islands and adds that under the fifteen- year period* 
originally planned, American industry having Phil- 
ippine investments would have had more time to 
amortize its holdings. He states that Congress 
has now made a very definite commitment to grant 
independence and that refusal to do so would be 
regarded as an act of bad faith. 

Sen. David T. Walsh of Massachusetts introduces 
a bill prohibiting the importation of manufactured 
Manila hemp products. 

March 8. — Brig.-Gen. Cox, Chief of the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, states that though Filipinos are now 
considered as aliens for purposes of immigration, 
they possess the same rights as Americans in govern- 
ment eniploy as "persons who owe allegiance to the 
United States are considered equally eligible with 
citizens". He states also that there have been no 
changes in the Navy Department policy of reenlisting 
Filipinos who desire to continue in the naval service. 

Afarch 10. — The Treasury E>epartment announces 
that the government intends to use a portion of the 
gold seizure profits to retire $674,625,630 of national 
indebtedness through retiring securities maturing in 
July and August by the use of gold certificates as 
backing for new Federal Reserve notes. 

Nearly two hundred prominent churchmen from 
different parts of the United States protest in a 
letter to the President against the holding of the 
navy axmual maneuvers in the north Pacific at this 
time. 

March II. — Gibson states in a press interview 
that he regrets he voted for the Tydings-McDuffic 
Act as he has learned that it is unjust both to Fili- 
pinos and Americans. He states that the Islands 
face economic chaos and possibly domination by 
Japan or Britain and that the United States would 
lose irreparably both in prestige and in trade in the 
Far East. He says that especially the gold and 
chromium mines are coveted by other powers. He 
advocates that the Filipinos change front and secure 
a dominion status or a modified form of statehood 
under American sovereignty. "The situation pres- 
ents an acid test to Filipino statesmanship". 

March IS. — The House appropriation committee 
approves the appropriation of $165,000 for salaries 
and other expenses of the American high commissioner 
under the Philippine commonwealth government, a 
reduction from the $225,000 recommended by the 
President as the committee thinks that the common- 
wealth will probably not be inaugurated until about 
the end of the present year. Reported that General 
Cox has informed the committee that an appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 would be asked for a permanent 
establishment for the high commissioner's home and 
offices to place him in a dignified position without 
diminution of prestige. 

An outstanding group of financiers, traders, iii- 
dustrie lists, and transportation and communication 
executives will participate in the trade mission to the 
Orient headed by Forbes, including James A. Thomas, 
director of the British-American Tobacco Company, 
John B. Cavalier, director of the American Importers 
and Traders Association, J. Harold Dollar, of the 
Dollar Steamship lines, Walter F. Dillingham, Ho- 
nolulu financier, Philip K. Condict, vice-president 
of the International Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, Charles J. Carroll, former engineer of 
the Kukutang Railways, Frederick V. Field of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, Prof. C. F. Remer, 
Michigan economist, C. Ellsworth Huggins, New 
York cotton manufacturer, John S. Campbell, 
Oregon financier, Louis C. Jones, chemical engineer 
of the American Cyanamide Company, Harold M. 
Bixby, vice-president of Pan-American Airways, 
Thomas Wickman, vice-president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, Guy Holman, vice-president of the 
National City Bank of New York, and H. B. Phillips, 
vice-president of the General Motors Export Com- 
pany. 

Prof. Michael Pupin of Columbia University, 
whose inventions revolutionized the telephone and 
wireless telegraphy and the X-ray, dies in New York, 
aged 76. He was bom in a province of Hungary 
now in Jugoslavia and came to America in 1874. 

March IS. — The Navy Department authorizes 
Pan-American Airways to use the islands of Midway, 
Wake, and Guam as way-stations in its trans-Pa- 
cific service with permission to construct hangars, 
supply depots, radio beacons, etc. However, no 
monopoly is extended and the Navy may take over 
all facilities at any time. 

The Senate unanimously passes the Hayden bill 
authorizing the President to detail officers and en- 
listed men of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
to assist the Philippine commonwealth in establishing 
a system of national defense. 

It is made known in Washington that General 
MacArthur will continue indefinitely as Chief of Staff. 

March I4. — Sen. J. H. Lewis states that an en- 
tirely new measure will supersede the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act before independence is finally effective, 
but does not expect or advocate early action by Con- 
gress. "Let the work go on until we discover what 
the masses of the Filipinos think best for themselves, 
and, equally, the United States must consider the 
fact it has interests to protect". It is understood 
that various Americans who are interested in the 
Philippines will recommend to Quezon that the 
question of amendments to the Tydings-McDuffie 
Act be not reopened at this time as Congress is in 
no mood to give favorable and unbiassed considera- 
tion to the matter, believing it wise to proceed with 
the establishment of the commonwealth first. Mur- 
phy, however, states that it is essential that a future 
trade policy be defined now as long term financial 



undertakings could thus be planned with some 
guarantee of security. Murphy also declares to the 
press that it is extremely important that the air- 
service to the Philippines be stimulated and given 
all possible assistance. 

A number of vessels are tied up on the West Coast 
as the result of another labor dispute. 
Other Countries 

February 16. — Two women, one a prominent 
society figure, are convicted of espionage in Germany 
and sentenced to be beheaded. 

February 18. — Reported that Japan plans to spend 
250.000,000 yen from 1936 to 1938 in air defense 
development. 

February 21. — Three hundred thousand students 
and teachers strike in Cuba with the demand that 
President Carlos Mendieta resign. 

February 23. — French and Austrian diplomats 
announce that they h?ve agreed on a general treaty 
of friendship among the Balkan states. 

Italy continues to send troops to East Africa in 
connection with the dispute with Abysinia. 

Paraguay resigns from the League of Nations 
angcrca by the action of the League which virtually 
designated it as the aggressor in the war with Bolivia 
when it did not accept the League's proposals within 
the specified time. 

February 54.— Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg and 
Foreign Minister E. B. Waldenegg of Austria arrive 
in London from Roir.e and Pans for further nego- 
tiations to guarantee Austrian independence. 

February 27. — The Japan Foreign Office issues a 
denial that Japan is attempting, as stated by foreign 
critics, forcibly to persuade China to resign from the 
League of Nations, expell American advisers, and 
join in an East Asia bloc, or that Japan is planning to 
extend financial assistance to China. 

February 28. — According to an announcement of 
his Secretary, King Prajadhipok of Siam, who is 
still in England, has abdicated the throne. 

March 1. — Germany celebrates the return of the 
Saar Basin to the Reich. The entire country is 
reported to be wild with enthusiasm. 

March ;?.— The island of Crete is seized by Greek 
revolutionaries who also control a good part of the 
navy. Their desire is to reinstate the former pre- 
mier, E. Venizelos. 

Reported from Bangkok that Prince Ananda, 
eleven-year old nephew of Prajadhipok, is expected 
to take his place, with leaders of the Army m the 
dominant r61e. . 

March 4. — Prince Ananda accepts the throne of 
Siam. He is at present in school in Europe. 

March 6. — The Italian government announces 
that an accord has been reached with Abysinia 
according to which a neutral zone will be created 
along the border between Italian Somaliland and 
Ethiopia. 

The British government makes public its plans to 
meet Europe's winged competition by adding eleven 
squadrons to the home defense force, increasing the 
total force to 106 squadrons of 12 planes each. 
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March 6. — The Tokio spokesman says that Japan 
has "no objection to discussing with other powers 
through diplomatic channek the general question of 
the economic welfare of China", but indicates that 
Japan doubts the desirability and wisdom of a joint 
loan. "We doubt that China wants an international 
loan. The Chinese fear that such advances may lead 
to international control. Any moves tending to 
such control should be abandoned as they are in- 
imical to the peace of East Asia". 

The German Foreign Office states that negotiations 
based on the Anglo-French conversations are de- 
Bnitely off and admits that Chancellor Adolf Hitler 
has taken ofTense at references to German armament 
increases in an official British "white paper" in 
which it was stated that "German rearmament if 
continued at the present rate unabated and uncon- 
trolled will aggravate the existing anxiety of Ger- 
many's neighbors and may consequently produce a 
situation wherein peace wUl be imperilled". 

.\farrh 7. — Prince Ananda is proclaimed King 
of Siam, King Prajadhipok having abdicated follow- 
ing differences with the present leaders of the govern- 
ment headed by Premier Phya Bahol. 

Three hundred soldiers and sailors occupy the 
University of Havana as the government seeks by 
forceful measures to end the students strike, although 
the Constitution forbids policemen and soldiers from 
entering the campus. Several persons were killed 
yesterday. 

March 8.— A budget for 1935-36 which allots 47 % 
of the total expenditures to the army and navy 
completes its passage through the Japanese par- 
liament, being approved in the House of Peers by 
an overwhelming standing vote which was not 
counted. 

March 9. — Reported that the British proposals 
for an international loan to China were predicated 



on the requirement that there be no objection from 
Japan and that the loan be technically vound. 

Martial law is declared in Cuba against the re 
vcdutionary general strike which has now been 
joined by government emi^osrees, railway men. and 
port workers. The death penalty is authorised 
whenever necessary and the assemblage of more than 
two persons in the street is forbidden. 

March 11. — Reported that representatives of 
Russia and Japan have initialled an agreement 
transferring the Russian interests in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway to Manchukuo for 140.000.000 
yen, two-thirds of which is to be delivered in goods. 
Japan will guarantee that Manchukuo will carry out 
its part of the agreement. 

The Greek government reports a decisive victory 
over the rebels. 

Reported that over 2,000 persons have been 
massacred in Cuba during the past few days. The 
wildest confusion reigns. The Spanish and other 
governments have ordered warships to proceed to 
Havana to protect their nationals. 

March / 4?. -Loyalist forces take Crete. 

March l,i. — Reported from Tokyo that a Japanese 
group has been awarded contracts to build 146 
bridges in Siam and to supply quantities of materials 
for Siam railways. Also, that the Nippon Mining 
Company has concluded an agreement for the pur- 
chase of extensive iron deposits in the Yampi Sound 
district of Western Australia. 

March 14. — Japanese newspapers make a sensation 
of the permits issued by the American Navy Depart- 
ment to Pan-American Airways to use Midway, 
Wake, and Guam islands, and hostile anonymoun 
comment from naval officials is featured, who de 
dare that there is "no justification for such a service". 
Headlines like the following are reported as typical 
"American airforce shakes finger under Japan's 



noae." "America under guiae of commercial en* 
terprise establishes military airports in the Pacific 
extending to the gates of Japan", "America's con- 
cealed military power in the Pacific." 

March /.T. —"Reliable Tokyo sources" declare that 
Japanese naval officers feel that the attention of the 
United States should be called to the fact that the 
proposed Pan American trans-Pacific airway route 
to the Far Bast lies too close to Japan's mandated 
islands. 
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SAVE TO BUY 



and 



BUY TO SAVE 



Read this headline forwards or read it backwards — it gives you 
the same, sound advice. 

You have certain fixed living expenses — rent, food, clothing, 
light, and other necessities. You save money every week so 
that these bills can be paid at the first of every month. What- 
ever else you buy must come from surplus savings, over and 
above those set apart to cover living costs. To make those 
savings buy the utmost value for the money is the essence 
of true economy. 

Save to buy — then buy to save. Know what you need to 
buy before going to the store. Know what you can afford to 
pay before you start out to make a purchase. That is the one 
sure way to get the most for your money. 

Make it a habit to read the advertisements in this maga- 
zine. By doing so you will learn where to buy the things you 
need and where your dollar will buy the greatest value. The 
advertisements will show you where to purchase better food, 
better clothes, and yet save you money. And when you're 
busy, there's always the telephone to make shopping easy. 
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Educational and 
Scientific Center 



Students come to ManiJa from all 
parts of the Philippines and from 
neighboring countries. This year 
Manila harbored over 27,000 stu- 
dents in secondary schools and 
over 15,000 college, technical 
school, and univcrsitv students. 





Quadrangle of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines 




The Royal and Pontifica! 
Universitv of Santo Toma!- 
was established in 1«1 and 
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Quinine being 
Successfully Produced 
in the Philippines 



The specific for malaria is made 
from the bark of the cinchona 
tree, a native of South America. 
The quinine trade is at present 
practically monopolizeil by Java 
where it was introduced in 1854. 



Philippine Cinchona Bark 
Ready for Shipment 
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Labor troubles are unknown under 
Mr. L. Weinzbciiner's manage- 
ment. .4 new plan for "retainer" 
pavincnts during the otF-seasun 
has just eone into dfect. 
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The Calamba 
Sugar Estate 
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A Model 
Plantation 



Six new camera studies selected 
from a large numher ot plu>ti)- 
^<^raphs of the Fstate recently 
ct)mrleteJ bv Manuel .\relI.uio. 
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Sulu Pearls Closely Match the 
Pearls from the Persian Gulf. 
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Editorials 



Superficially viewed, Governor-General Frank 
Murphy and the Quezon Mission accomplished 

little in Washington. None 
The Policy of the of either the economic or 
Closed Mouth the political provisions of 

the Tydings-McDuffie Act 
has been amended, and the trade discrimination against 
the Philippines provided for in the Act beginning in the 
sixth year of the "transition period" and a forced **inde- 
pendence** with possibly no American protection, still 
threaten us, at least on paper. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt certified that the constitutional draft conforms 
with the Tydings-McDuffie Act and we are in a position 
to go ahead with the processes preparatory to the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth of the Philippines, but that 
is all. And the constitution that had been drawn up by 
the great minds in the Constitutional Convention holds 
auguries far from auspicious. The constitution as drafted 
had added to the economic and political uncertainties in 
which we find ourselves. 

However, it takes no great insight to see that a deep game 
has been and is being played in Washington with reference 
to the Philippines and, this time, with whole-hearted Amer- 
ican-Philippine cooperation. Mistakes have been made and 
will no doubt continue to be made, but, as Governor- 
General Murphy recently stated after a practically con- 
tinuous series of important conferences among Adminis- 
tration, Congressional, and Filipino leaders: "Philippine 
problems are getting their first thorough hearing since the 
American occupation*'. 

Just what has been decided upon other than the decision 
to establish the Commonwealth as soon as possible, only 
a few men know, but that a well-advised course has been 
set out upon is a certainty. The reason for the very evident 
policy of the closed mouth, something new in American 
diplomacy, is obviously the international situation which 
has perhaps never before in history been so precariously 
balanced in the Far East and, indeed, throughout the world. 
We may rest assured that minor commercial interests will 
not in the future be allowed to shape American policy with 
regard to the national interests in the Pacific. Congressional 
leaders have learned much since Senator M. F. Tydings 
felt impelled to state in Paris xthat Congress had made a 
mistake in enacting the law that bears his name. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull declared last month in a 
public address that the American diplomatic position in the 




Pacific is considered secondary only to the position 
in the Americas and as more important than the 
United States' "more generalized participation in 
trans-Atlantic problems'*. "The greater width of 
the Pacific'*, he said, "is more than compensated 
by our possessions there and the long-standing 
historical development of relationship with them." "I 
shall not go into the origin of the Open Door policy", he 
went on, "and the other elements of our traditional Far 
Eastern policy, but merely point out that the policy is 
clearly set forth in a series of connected treaties which set 
up an integrated system for the maintenance of peace and 
stability in the Far East and the Pacific — I refer, of course, 
to the accomplishments of the Washington Conference 
which in their essence still embody the basic principles we 
believe in and stand by". 

This is not a statement that heralds American withdrawal 
from the Pacific. The statement only bears out the material 
evidence of recent military, naval, and aviation develop- 
ments. The group of important American financiers, 
industrialists, transportation and communication executives, 
and business leaders, headed by W. Cameron Forbes, now 
on its way to the Far East, also indicates that American 
interest in the Pacific is increasing and not decreasing. 

All these signs of the times may well encourage us and 
inspire us with more confidence in the future than many 
of us have exhibited in recent months. Criticism of certain 
provisions in the constitutional draft by the writer of these 
monthly columns of comment should not be taken as indi- 
cating opposition to the establishment of the Common- 
wealth. This is decidedly a forward step in the political 
history of the country and a commonwealth or dominion 
form of government has long been advocated by this 
Magazine. In later issues due comment will be made on 
the importance and significance of this new achievement 
of American-Philippine cooperation. 



On March 23 President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the 
constitution drafted in Manila for the prospective Common- 
wealth of the Philippines and 
Did the President certified that it conforms with 

^'Approve'* the the provisions of the Tydings- 

Constitutional Draft? McDuf!ie Act. The Act did 

not require that he "approve" 
the draft, but simply that he determine whether or not it 
conforms substantially with the Act. 



The constitutional draft still remains to be ratified by 
the people of the Philippines, but that it will be so ratified 
at the coming plebiscite is a practical certainty in spite 
of the imwisdom of some of its provisions. Even the 
majority of our women will probably vote for it, although 
it will disfranchise them. 

It was not up to the President to * 'disapprove** the con- 
stitutional draft. For him to have objected, for instance, 
to Article XII, would have placed the United States in the 
position of opposing what is apparently a legitimate and 
praiseworthy aim on the part of the writers of the draft 
to preserve the patrimony of the people. That some of the 
constitutional restrictions in question are unwise, made 
objection on the part of the Washington Administration 
nonetheless inadvisable, for such objection would inevitably 
have been ascribed to selfish motives and as inconsistent 
with the general American policy of the Philippines for 
the Filipinos. Changes, therefore, if there are to be any, 
are to be made by ourselves. 

If through stupid restrictions we discourage friendly 
capital investment in the country and delay constructive 
economic development, leaving the country wide-open 
to land-grabbing Japan, we, and not America, will pay 
the heavy price. The United States is apparently not 
willing to continue the r61e of wet-nurse and everlasting 
restrain, caution, advise, and wheedle. The people of the 
Philippines are to be given their own way, it seems, at least 
in local affairs. If we make fools of ourselves, we suffer. 

It is no longer a question of **what we can put over*' on 
the American Administration, but what we ourselves should 
do and what we should not do with a view to the real and 
permanent interests of the country. We are being allowed 
to make fools of ourselves to the limit of our bent — so let 
us not. 



At a round-table discussion in Davao called by Secre- 
tary Eulogio Rodriguez, Japanese Consul Toyoji Kaneko 

made the statements that 
**Two Thousand Japanese the Japanese have no ulte- 
Killed by Outlaws in rior motive in coming to 

Davao" Davao, that they have no 

intention of settling per- 
manently in the province, that they have invested between 
forty and fifty million pesos there, and that in the Davao 
venture they sacrificed 4,000 Japanese lives, 2,000 having 
died of sickness and 2,000 having been killed by outlaws. 

Although these statements were published in the news- 
papers and were embodied in official reports, none of them 
were challenged, even the amazing statement that no less 
than two thousand Japanese had been murdered by out- 
laws. Was the allegation considered too preposterous to 
be taken official note of? But isn*t this to tacitly admit 
outlawry on such a Manchurian scale in the Philippines? 
And Governor-General Murphy in Washington boasts of 
the universal observance of law and order here! 

As for ulterior motives in Davao. . . . Davao is only 
a few himdred miles away from the Palao Islands, the seat 
of the Governor-General of the entire mandated islands 
area. Davao is not so far from the Tarakan oil fields in 
northeastern Borneo, and it is also comparatively near the 
oil fields now being explored in the Vogelkop of New Guinea. 
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Some 60,000 hectares, or about two-thirds of the whole 
cultivated area of Davao, are now in the hands of Japanese 
subjects — the **choicest portions of the agricultural area" — 
and of this land some 32,000 hectares are said to be held 
illegally. **Their extensive holdings are located in strategic 
positions and are provided with excellent transportation 
facilities as nearly all of them are along the coastline and 
are connected with each other by a network of private 
roads constructed and maintained by them.*' 

However, for the forty or fifty -million -peso Japanese 
investment, official figures show only about twenty million 
pesos. Nevertheless, the Japanese monopolize the hemp 
industry in Davao and control a large part of the copra 
trade. Numbering, it is estimated, some 14,000, they 
have invaded every line of activity and, if not planters or 
laborers on the farms and in the forests or clerical employees, 
they are fishermen, carpenters, painters, tinsmiths, chauf- 
feurs, barbers, photographers, and merchants. 

Constabulary records show that fifty-four Japanese were 
killed not by * 'outlaws** but by some of the primitive pagan 
peoples of the region during the years 1907 to 1934, 
twenty-seven in the last thirteen years. This is unfor- 
tunate, but at least it is not so bad as the alleged 
**2,000'*. Two thousand killed would indicate a minor 
war, and a war the Government, at least, knows nothing 
about! If there were two thousand Japanese killed, 
how many lost their lives on the other side? Alas! As to 
this we are also in the dark! 

After the victory of Japan over the Koreans, the murder 
of two German subjects gave Germany the excuse to seize 
Tsingtao and England arranged for a lease of Wei-hai-wei 
in the same neighborhood. It is easy to understand what 
the alleged killing of not two but two thousand Japanese 
in Davao might lead to under propitious circumstances! 




A good many thousand young men and 
young women graduated last month at the 

numerous colleges, 
Manila as an technical schools. 

Educational Center and universities 
in the Far East in Manila. The 

student population in Manila is a 
large one; not counting the 66,000 pupils in the public and 
the 9,000 in the private elementary schools, there are some 
12,000 students in public and 15,000 in private secondary 
schools, and some 15,000 college, technical school, and 
university students, 4,000 of them in the University of 
the Philippines. No other city in the Far East, except in 
Japan, can come anywhere near these figures. 

The Philippines is the center of democratic development 
in the Far East, and therefore is naturally an educational 
center. More might have been made of this fact, for 
although students do come to Manila from neighboring 
countries, especially China and Siam, many more might 
come if the advantages of Manila schools and colleges 
were wider advertised. 

We have in Manila in the University of Santo Tomas an 
institution founded in 1611, and older than Harvard. 
We have, too, the University of the Philippines, sometimes 



called the State University, 
which might well become 
the Columbia of this part 
of the world. These in- 
stitutions might draw to 
them inquiring minds from 
all parts of the East. For 
one thing, there is intellec- 
tual freedom in the Philip- 
pines. There is no censorship 
of any kind. ** Dangerous 
thoughts'' arc not forbidden, 
as in Japan. At the Bureau 
of Science, another govern- 
ment institution, we have 
what is recognized as the 
greatest scientific library in 
Asia, and we have a good 
start in the Library of the 
University of the Philip- 
pines, of a somewhat more 
inclusive nature. 

The situation has been af- 
fected, of course, by the fact 
that our educational author- 
ities have not built up such 

strong faculties as they might have, in spite of their limited 
means. While for more than a generation a large pro- 
portion of the total government revenue has been spent 
for education, roughly one-fourth, the total government 
revenue is not large — quite a number of American cities 
have larger budgets than the entire Philippines. Still, 
money is not everything, and more might have been done 
in otherwise inducing prominent American and foreign 
scholars and scientists to come to the Philippines to teach 
and to remain once they are here. To achieve this, we 
must get away from that narrow and insular tendency 
of mind that leads to favoring a man simply because he is 
a Filipino (and perhaps nothing else) and to discriminating 
in insiduous ways against one who is not a Filipino. Pro- 
fessor Michael Pupin, who died last month, the famous 
physicist, was a member of the faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity, although he was bom in Hungary, — a "bo-hunk". 
Einstein, the "Jew*', but also the world's greatest mathe- 
matician, was kicked out of Germany, but made welcome 
at Princeton. 

If Manila is to seize its opportunity to become a center 
of learning in the Far East, our educational authorities 
will have to become more cosmopolitan in outlook. If 
Manila is to attract foreign students, it must be hospitable 
to foreign professors. Good men should not be dropped 
from the faculties of our institutions of higher learning to 
make room for returned Filipino pensionados. The ques- 
tion should not be, **Is he a Filipino?" or even, "Is he a 
Ph. D.?", but "Is he an authority?" It is the faculty, 
and nothing else, that makes a great university. Manila 
is unusually well situated to draw able men in many fields 
of research, for the country offers wide opportunities for 




The Awakening 



hy I . L. MirnnAa 



original work in practically all of the sciences. Much, 
too, might be done in extending the erchange professorship 
system. Let our leading universities strengthen their 
faculties, and other benefits would inevitably follow. 



Off-Season Pay- 
ments to Laborers 



The Calamba Sugar Estate and Pampanga Sugar Mills 
are reported to have instituted a system of "retainer'' 

or ofT-season payments to seasonal 
laborers, who number some 500, 
which, in view of the free housing, 
water, fire- wood supply, etc., al- 
ready provided, will protect them from want during the 
part of the year when there is no work for them to do — a 
period which has been unavoidably lengthened by the 
drastic cut in production forced by the quotas alloted to 
Philippine sugar centrals. While similar help has been 
extended in the past by the Company to its part-time 
. employees, the procedure has now been placed on a formal 
basis. The laborers forthwith will receive twenty per cent 
of their regular wage throughout the off-season, and next 
year will receive forty per cent of their milling season 
income, one-half of this to be taken, however, from a fund 
accumulated by themselves by savings of twenty per cent 
of their wages during the milling season. Such savings 
will be paid to them during the oif-season in regular instal- 
ments plus an equal amount from Company fimds. In 
case an employee severs his connection with the Company, 
the amount deducted from his wages will be paid back 
to him in full. 

(Continued on page 213) 
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Peking (Peiping) 

By Marc T, Greene 



CHINA'S ancient capital has worn its present 
name, Peiping, for several years now, but it 
continues to be as unsuitable as a new and 
badly-fitting glove. However, no one can say when 
another turn-over in the government of tormented 
Cathay may not result in a restoration of the 
former name or some other. But this most exotic of 
cities is as unconcerned with names as it is with the 
quarrels of men and the tribulations of nations. Its at- 
mosphere accurately reflects the placid philosophy of the 
race. It is an enduring monument to the calm teachings 
of Confucius. It has endured for fifty centuries and it will 
probably endure to the end of all things. 

Peking's ancient brilliance may indeed be a little tar- 
nished, the gorgeous coloring which once rivalled the sunset 
have faded somewhat, aind the mysteries of the Forbidden 
City dispelled by the chattering of tourists, but in all es- 
sentials the politically-abandoned capital is unchanged. 
It is forever the world's wonder city, the unknowable, the 
impenetrably mysterious, the altogether indescribable. 
Your own ^yes must contemplate it and even then what 
they tell you is the stuff of which dreams are made. 

Let us wander for a few hours through the streets that 
are like a setting for some colossal extravaganza and unreal 
as a stage spectacle. A few steps from the Legation Quar- 
ter, wherein or immediately adjacent are the principal 
hotels and European shops, we come to Peking's Main 
Street, the famed Hatamen. It is a thoroughfare perhaps 
as old as any in the world. Off it lead numberless byways 
and alleys between high walls in which are recesses with 
small shops, or carved and lacquered gateways which give 
entry to Chinese residences. The alleys are alive with a 
strange traffic in which there mingle innumerable children 
and a motley agglomeration of fowls and animals. Ped- 
' dlers of twenty indefinable things blend their strange cries 
with the wild shrieks of the children, the hoarse warnings 
of 'riksha men, and the clamor of animals. Stranger than 
their cries are the condiments they offer and the services 
they seek to render. Curious are the symbols of their 
trade which hang from their trays or barrows and even 
adorn their clothing. Here is a sort of traveling lunch- 
room being wheeled laboriously about all day and most of 
the night, laden with edibles upon which the Chinese chil- 
dren gaze avidly but which excite no craving whatever when 
regarded through Occidental eyes. There is the tinware 
man and the locksmith with his burden borne at the two 
ends of a stick across his shoulder, the symbol of his trade 
tinkling musically as he walks. And here comes the water- 
seller, hardest toiler of all, his heavy buckets upon a bar- 
row which halts at every Chinese doorway and then, with 
grinding and squeaking complaint, labors on again. He 
has drawn his supply from a wayside well yonder, a curious, 
old-fashioned well perhaps centuries old, and he is dealing 
it out to his patrons exactly as his. ancestors dealt it to 
theirs in the days of Confucius and before. 

But the kaleidoscope of the alleys and side streets is only 
an incident. Emerge into the Hatamen itself which tra- 
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verses Peking from the Tartar Wall, hard by the 
Chienmen station and the Legation Quarter, to 
another huge gate on the eastern side, and Peking 
itself is before you. Here is the comer of the 
Four Gates, mighty arches over the street, once gor- 
geously adorned with lacquer and gold, now dingy, 
paintless, and unstable, yet still retaining their shapeliness; 
and still, in their curious design and significant symbolism, 
contributing to the exotic atmosphere. For these, known 
as **the Gates Without a Door," have their distinct and 
definite meaning. They are gates across the public way, 
never closed against men. They symbolize, then, friend- 
liness generally, the free and open road to all. Travel 
through them is ever imobstructed and all who will may 
pass either way. 

Nor is their significance even yet lost, for Peking is the 
friendliest city in the East. Go where you will, stare 
curiously at what you will and as long as you like, enter 
an5nvhere and gaze your fill, and never a sullen face will 
greet you, never an inhospitable word. On the contrary a 
pleasant look will bring a quick Oriental smile from young 
and old alike. The experience will be repeated a hundred 
times during a few hours' stroll through the city. Cer- 
tainly you are welcome in old Peking, and if you remain for 
a few weeks of study at the Yenching School you will, in- 
credible as it may seem, begin to grasp the rudiments of the 
language, which is to say, the northern or Mandarin dia- 
lect. Once reasonably familiar with the fundamentals it is 
by no means as difficult as it seems. Cantonese, with its 
thirteen distinct accents, each with a different meaning, 
is a task for the Occidental, but the Mandarin has only 
three. 

However, you need* no acquaintance with Chinese to 
glory in the wonders, in the never-ending surprises, of 
Peking, or in the native life unchanged for centuries and 
probably unchangeable for centuries to come. Here comes 
now a wedding procession, emerging, gorgeously equipped 
and adorned, from a side street. First there is a troup of 
young boys in green and lavender uniforms, some of them 
beating upon sharks' head drums almost too large for such 
lads to support at all; then another group even more specta- 
cular, with several strange and inexplicable instruments 
upon which they make yet stranger sounds. And finally 
here is a most amazing sedan-chair wherein, hidden from 
the stares of the curious, sits, it may be assumed, the bride. 
The chair is borne in solemn state by eight grave-featured, 
somberly-attired chairmen — the humble name of **coolie" 
is scarce applicable to such dignity — and in the motley 
throng, as it is borne through the seething streets, its gor- 
geous adornment seems to leave a kind of rainbow trail. 

Our eyes follow it until, behind its spectacular escort, it 
disappears into another side street. And then, turning 
about, we find quite another sort of procession coming down 
the Hatamen, one even more characteristic of the ancient 
capital. It is a camel-train from the Gobi, that final and 
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Taliang 

(A one^act play) 

By Mariano Salvador Moreno 



CHARACTERS 

Imong A municipal clerk 

Taliang His wife 

SCENE: Inside the house of Imong. In the 
background are two windows over-looking 
a grassless yard beyond which runs the pro- 
vincial road. Of the two doors at the sides of the stage, the 
one at the right leads to an inside room, and the other at the 
left is the entrance from a small balcony. In the room are 
a bench, four or five bamboo chairs, a table, a cupboard, 
and an old trunk. Pasted on the [walls all around are 
pages torn from the pictorial sections of local newspapers 
depicting screen stars, men of affairs, fashions, paintings, 
and also three or four old pictures of saints in frames. 

The curtain rises at exactly five o'clock on a hot after- 
noon in March. The rays of the sun still pour into the 
room in broad streams through the two windows. 

Taliang is seen sewing, seated on one of the chairs near 
the window at the right, her face towards the audience. 
In front of her is the table on top of which is a piece of 
card board, which, from time to time, she uses to fan her- 
self. She is barely twenty -two years old with curly black 
hair and a beautiful face — small, egg-shaped, and with 
enormous eyes overshadowed by heavy, arched brows. 
Her appearance suggests a stormy ^temperament. She is 
simply dressed. 

As she turns towards the left, attracted by the sound of 
the opening of the entrance door, Imong, her husband 
enters. He is around twenty-five years old, rather baby- 
faced with a simple expression, but not of the common 
type. His eyes are not so large, and his forehead easily 
wrinkles as he talks. He has on an old-fashioned drill 
suit and a black, overly worn neck-tie. 

npALiANG: (in a monotone) This is all I can do with 
this shirt of yours, Imong, the best that you have and 
almost in rags, and another child soon to come. 

(Imong does not answer but hangs his hat on a rack 
nailed on the post between the two windows. He removes 
his coat and hangs it there too. Guiltily he looks at his 
wife as he sits down on one of the chairs near the window 
toward the left.) 

Imong: Is it not an awfully warm day? 

Taliang: (tossing the piece|[of card board to him which 
she takes from the top of the table) Yes, it is. I hope 
that this will not go on much longer, so it will not rain 
during the town fiesta. You know, I am looking forward 
to it; that I am. (She glances at him to note the effect 
of her words. With the discerning eyes of a wife she 
perceives something is bothering him.) Why? What is 
the matter with you, Imong? You look tired! Have 
you been working too hard lately in the office? 

Imong: (abruptly as he begins imbuttoning his shirt) 
I was upset this afternoon, that is all. 

Taliang: Upset about what? Did you get into trouble 
again? 

Imong: No. Nothing much, but I could not stick it. 




Taliang: What is it? (She pauses with an 
accommodating air of waiting. Imong takes his 
shirt off and hangs it on the rack, sits down again, 
but does not answer.) Well? (impatiently) 
Imong: Oh, never mind. Anyhow it is done. 
Taliang: Done? What is done? What are you 
talking about? (Pause) Well, and have I not the right to 
know — your wife? 

Imong: (reluctantly giving in) It is about that In- 
ternal Revenue Inspector I met before two this afternoon 
in Berta's store while I was buying my cigarettes. The 
fellow was very rude to her. 

Taliang: And what has that to do with your being 
upset the whole afternoon? 

Imong: That? Why, it made* me angry the way he 
spoke to her, the rascal! I only wish that I could show 
him his place for once! 

Taliang: Anyway, it was their business, wasn't it? 
I wish that you would let other people attend to their own 
business, Imong. Someday you will get into trouble. 

Imong: Let people mind their own business! Pshoo? 
(impatiently, as Taliang is about to interrupt) Oh, 
can't you wait for me to talk? Do you want to know all 
about it or not? 

Taliang: Of course, I do. Go on then. 

Imong: (He looks at the floor as he talks slowly.) The 
man was inspecting Berta's records and was very rough 
about it. And the worst part of it was that she is so easily 
frightened. I was very sorry when I saw her cry! I could 
not bear it, . . . so . . . (He steals a glance at her.) 

Taliang: Well? 

Imong: (as he wipes the sweat off his forehead) So I 
loaned her money to help her pay the fine. 

Taliang: (taken by surprise) You helped her pay a fine? 
How much? 

Imong: (correcting himself) No, not exactly that. . . 
I mean I loaned her some. You know, she had to 
pay twenty-five pesos, but all that she had in cash was 
fifteen. . . . (Taliang is open mouthed) Of course, I 
regretted having to loan her that much, but what could I 
do? It was done! I could not help it. I am awfully 
sorry about it. I never meant to. . . but she cried and 
begged me for a loan. Seeing her so. . . so helpless, I 
could not refuse her. 

Taliang: (in a tantalizing voice) Of course, you 
could not refuse anything to Berta. Have you not told 
me that she was once almost engaged to marry you? 

Imong: (getting up and walking about the room very 
much disturbed) Oh, it was not for anything like that 
that I loaned her the money. Do not take it that way. 

Ta'iang: (tossing her head high in challenge) In what 
way then? I want to know that! 

Imong: Don't you believe me? (Pause. Taliang turns 
her back to him as he comes near her.) Well, and what 
(Continued on page 211) 
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Rota Days 

By H. G. Hornbostel 

Wuatrated by the writer 




The Bottle that Told the 
**Cock-eyed World.** 



THE next day it rained and I 
stayed at home. In the after- 
noon while taking a siesta, I 
was awakened by a timid but persis- 
tent knocking at my door. Opening 
it I found the Japanese school teacher 
there* bowing and scraping. In his 
very stilted and sketchy English but 
with the utmost politeness, he ex- 
plained that he had come to the most 
honorable and learned American gen- 
tleman for help. The little man was 
withal a decent chap of the genus 
pedagogue, the characteristics stand- 
ing out all over him. He told me he would be greatfully 
honored if I could help him with his very limited knowledge of 
that honorable English language. He said that he had orders 
to transmit, and translate, if in a foreign tongue, all messages 
found in sealed bottles that came ashore at Rota. It 
seemed that the Japanese Government and also the United 
States Geodetic Survey were throwing bottles overboard 
in this part of the woirld in order to study the speed and 
direction of ocean currents, and that he had found a bottle 
and upon opening it had eyed the following astounding 
message: **You can tell the cock-eyed world that this 
bottle was full of good ted-eye, signed, John Henry, 
private, U.S.A.**. The schoolmaster had translated this 
into Japanese and the result was as follows: *'You may 
inform the rooster-eyed world that this bottle con- 
tained an excellent red eye.** Now said he, ''This 
does not make sense, and if I forward it to the Honorable 
Governor at Saipan, he would think I understand no honor- 
able English. Maybe you can assist me to solve this most 
perplexing statement. It took me a long time to explain, 
and when he finally left he was shaking his head and appear- 
ed not at all satisfied with my explanation as to what 
"cock-eyed world*' signified. John Henry, private of the 
U. S. Army, in all probability threw this bottle overboard 
from a Transport north of Guam on his way home to God*s 
country, as he so fondly calls it. 

As the evening approached I begged my host to invite 
a number of the older people to partake of coffee and, as 
good coffee was scarce, the number came. After a few 
cups and a few American cigarettes I brought up the subject 
of folk tales and during the discussion that followed one 
of the older men told me that little was remembered now 
of the old tales of the people of before time, but that his 
father has been told by his father that during the time the 
great ship came from the Kingdom of Salem (the a pro- 
nounced as in * 'father**), a number of men from the great 
ship had asked the same question I was asking, and that 
no doubt I could find the records somewhere. Where, 
by the great Caesar *8 ghost, thought I, was the great King- 
dom of Salem that sent great ships with tall masts and sails 
like clouds to the shores of these islands? Of course it did 



not take me long to locate this King- 
dom for lo, it was no other than the 
town of Salem in Massachusetts, 
for, as you will find if you read the 
maritime history of America, there 
was a period before the Civil 
War when Columbia was "the Gem 
of the Ocean** and Salem a great 
seaport, and when Britannia did not 
rule, for a short time at least, the 
seven seas. 

The party having broken up, Juan 
Taitano smiled knowingly and again 
intimated that I did not fool him a 
bit by asking a lot of men about the folklore of his 
people. Apropos of this I may say that I mention his 
name only because he has since died, and what I say 
here will never harm him. No question that by this time 
Juan, Jr., has added to the pictures of the King and 
Queen of Spain, the German Kaiser, the Virgin Mary, 
and the saints upon his wall, another print. This pic- 
ture will be the likeness of the living god who now 
rules Juan and all his people. 

The next day I decided, as the sea lay like a burnished 
bronze platter and the tide was exceptionally low, to go 
out on the reef to collect coral fish. Those who have 
never explored a coral reef have missed one of the genuine 
pleasures in this mostly drab existence. Here, under my 
feet, in clear limpid pools, among living coral of various 
delicate colors, I beheld the teeming, grotesque, but never- 
theless beautiful forms of life that make their habitat 
there. Star fish, sea urchins, sea anemones, delicate Crus- 
tacea, highly colored living shells, and butterfly-like fish 
in great profusion delighted my eyes. 

Having gathered such material as I desired, I walked to 
shore and placed the various forms of reef life in a number 
of wash basins on the window sill of my house, and leaving 
the specimens there for a moment, I went to the next room 
to get the alcohol in which to pickle them. In returning 
I was just in time to see a cat leaping from the window 
with one of my prize fish. Not having had the pleasure 
of hearing myself swear in English for some time, I took 
this chance to do so in the most approved barrack-room 
and sea-going fashion. At the end of this satisfying blast, 
I chanced to look across the street and there, sitting in the 
shade of a talisay tree, sat an old woman, sobbing. Think- 
ing perhaps that my loud and vulgar show had frightened 
this venerable old dame, I crossed over to her and apologized. 
"Oh,** said Grandma, "you did cause me to cry, but 
believe me. Sir, when I say that my tears are bitter-sweet, 
for your beautiful cursing brought back memories of the 
past dear to me and never to be forgotten, and also a real- 
ization of the sad present. You see, many years ago, my 
Johnny, who was known at that time as 'Johnny come 
lately*, swore just like you. Ah! how beautiful he could 
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swear!** This, thought I, is worth finding out about, and 
offering the old crone a chew of my plug tobacco, I implored 
her for the sake of her soul to tell her story to me. "Well", 
said she, ''it was when I was young that an American whale 
ship cast anchor in the bay. The crew came ashore and 
among them was my dear Johnny. We fell in love with 
each other at once, and when his ship sailed away, where 
was Johnny? Why he was over there in that cave in the cliff 
you can see from here, holding these hands of mine, these 
withered hands of mine, whose veins stick out like the blue 
worms on the reef, but they were not withered then, they 
were soft and firm and dear to the touch of my Johnny. 
A year of bliss followed. Johnny taught me love. My 
God, he did! I was his fish line and he was the pole. He 
was my paddle, and I was his canoe. In a year*s time his 
ship came back and although Johnny loved me still, he 
could not resist going aboard to speak with his count rjnnen. 
This was his undoing, for he was bound, thrown in the 
foc*sle, and I never saw him again. Do not worry, Sir, 
but swear often for it warms the cockles of my heart, and 
I will be able to die with courage.** 

A number of young girls had listened and now began 
to giggle and made sport of the dear old lady, whereupon 
she let fly with her tongue and also with a few handy 
stones that happened to be within her reach, saying to 
me, meanwhile, that these stupid girls knew nothing of 
love and never would, for the Padre had taught them that 
love as she knew it was wicked and sinful. "I only hope 
that the devil was out fishing the day that my Johnny died. 
One so strong, so brave, and who swore so grandly could 
not live to become so miserably old as myself.** 

My host who had overheard all this, crossed himself 
and told me in an aside that he considered the old one a 
witch for the reason that she 
would not go to confession and 
held such very wicked views 
of life. I decided to swear often 
for the sake of the old lady as 
well as for my own satisfaction 
for when one is much alone he 
can not talk to himself without 
raising suspicions as to his san- 
ity, but a little cussing always 
gets by. 

The people of Rota think as 
do the people of many other lo- 
calities that it is dangerous to 
awaken others abruptly from 
their slumber, for they believe 
that during the hours of sleep 
the soul wanders away from 
the body, this accounting for 
the dreams they remember when 
they awaken. It is the soul 
that tells the brain of its ad- 
ventures of the night. If one 
is awakened suddenly it is apt 
to cause no end of trouble, con- 
fusion, forgetfulness, ill temper, 
sickness, and even death. All 
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this is caused by the soul being forced to make an ex 
tremely rapid transit from where it happens to be at thi 
time, and then, upon arriving, making so vicden 
a landing that injury to both the soul and the body may b 
the result. 

Be that as it may, I could not induce Juan or his foil 
to awaken me early. Fortunately, I had a stout America] 
alarm clock with me to arouse me at the time desired, ii 
spite of what feeling my soul might have had regardini 
the matter. 

On further reflection it occurs to me, however, that the tov 
may be the cause, after all, of much of the ill feeling direct 
ed at alarm clocks by wage>slaves in our cities — who knows 
But in my case, the clanging of the bell did not mean ar 
other day of drudgery, of strap-hanging, or of the takin 
of a lot of spleen directed by higher-ups against their undei 
lings. It meant, thank God, another day of work the 
was a pleasure among soul-satisfying surroundings. A 
any rate, the clock awoke me to another day and, as 
opened my door, Juan stood there and said after a cheerf\ 
'*Good morning**, that he had just **been about to call n 
when the clock rang.*' 

The sun had just risen, and looking \xp6n the landscap 
I found it beautiful, so beautiful that I speculated as 1 
how and why it was so different from morning landscap 
in the temperate zone. Here in Rota, the trees in vie^ 
especially the mango and the talisay, had three kinds • 
foliage: the vividly light green of the new leaves, the dark 
green of the mature ones, and the colored leaves that we 
about to fall; in other words, spring, summer, and autun 
were represented on one tree. But the greatest differen 
to my northern lands was that a thin night vapor surprise 
by the rising sun softened the entire landscape, blendii 

it all, as a symphony harm 
nizes the sounds of vario 
instruments. As the sun ris 
so rapidly here near the equ 
tor, the mist is not consum 
before the sun is fairly hii 
above the horizon, and t 
result is that although the lig 
is clear enough to see distinct! 
the early morning mist gives 
the landscape a sort of an exa 
ed moonlight effect. 

After breakfast Juan want 
to know where I would like 
go. I told him Tailalo. I he 
with the aid of my compa 
oriented a map of the islar 
and therefore was able to poi 
directly to Tailalo and tell Ju 
it was twelve kilometers fr< 
where we stood. How a stranj 
in the island could point t 
way to Tailalo and state 1 
distance was a mystery 
Juan. Said he, **You kn- 

{Continued on page 209) 
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Pearls From Sulu 

By Henry Philip Broad 



AN old Moro legend says that Allah one day 
took a huge hammer and with it smote the 
land of Sulu so hard that it — the hammer 
— splintered into millions of bits which fell into 
the sea. This, according to the legend, happen- 
ed thousands and thousands of years ago; 
and during this immeasurably long time of stay under 
water these millions of bits from the gigantic weapon of an 
irate deity underwent a total change, transmuting them- 
selves from mere smithereens into the things of beauty 
called pearls. 

Just why Allah struck the land of Sulu is not explained 
in the legend. But the absence of strong submarine cur- 
rents in this maze of four-hundred odd isles as well as its 
location outside of the Philippine typhoon belt may have 
had more to do with the presence of pearl banks here than 
Allah's hammer. Be that as it may, the fact is that the 
pearl from Sulu waters is a very close match to the pearl 
from the Persian Gulf, though it is generally smaller, but 
in luster, shape, and skin texture it equals, if it does not 
surpass, its better known sister. 

What exactly makes a good pearl? A pearl has its fine 
points in shape, luster, skin texture, size, and weight. 

The pearl from Sulu comes in various shapes: pear, oval, 
round, drop, button, double-button. In earlier times the 
pearshaped pearl was the ,most valued. In fact the very 
name of this morbid product of a bivalve traces back to 
its classic origin, ''pearl*' being derived from the Latin word 
pirum, meaning pear. Pearshaped pearls were worn on 
fair women's foreheads, blossomed upon their breasts, 
drooped from their ears in single, marvelous richness. But 
pearshaped pearls are very rare, not in Sulu alone. 

Today the round pearl takes precedence over all others, 
and that for the reason that nowadays pearls are used 
largely in necklaces in which flaws are easily detected. But 
the perfectly round pearl is exceedingly rare; in the larger 
sizes, such as 3 to 6 karats, one occurs in two thousand, 
while in the 8 to 15 karats, only one in ten thousand is 
found. This refers, of course, only to the perfectly roimd 
pearls. 

The photograph [reproduced in the Pictorial Section] 
shows a row of large sized pearls, ranging from 3 to 20 
karats in weight. Not one of these large pearls is perfectly 
round; they may have luster and skin texture, but with the 
exception of the first one in the row they have no shape at 
all. 

So much for shape. Now what is luster? 

Luster is the color of the pearl, and like shape and skin 
texture it is an absolute requisite for the fine pearl. Size 
and weight may vary, if the other requirements are up to 
standard, for the small perfect pearl is very much in demand. 
Luster, unlike shape, can not be described. It must, as 
the>tock phrase has it, *'be seen to be appreciated". Today's 
taste leans toward the so-called Orient luster, a rosily 
shimmering essence of light breathed upon satin. In 
earlier days, especially during the seventeenth centxiry 
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when the Spanish conquest familiarized Europe 
with pearls and Rubens painted his magnificent 
women, a pale silvery luster with milk-white re- 
flexes was preferred. 
What is skin texture? 
Skin texture is the smooth, uniform, gossamer 
fine covering of the pearl. It must be absolutely unmarred 
by as much as the suspicion of a flaw and it must span the 
entire surface area of the gem evenly. 

One photograph shows a pearl blister on a mother-of- 
pearl shell. Such blisters at times outshine in luster and 
skin texture their aristocratic sisters, the pearls, but they 
remain outside of the sacred ranks nevertheless. They are, 
in a way, the illegitimate offspring of a most illustrious 
family. The native jeweler makes use of the blisters, 
framing them in such a way as to completely hide the raw, 
torn underside where it once formed part of the mother-of- 
pearl nacre lining. Thus a charming form of jewelry is 
created; but it is not on a par with pearl jewelry and com- 
mands but a low price. 

The mother-of-pearl shells from the Sulu Sea are things 
of beauty in themselves. The picture gives no indication — 
it cannot — of the wonderful gleam of the iridescent surface 
that shades off from oyster white into silver-lipped or 
gold-lipped edges. The former are very rare and much in 
demand. Shells range from seven to twelve inches in 
width, and are somewhat longer than that. The rough 
beanshaped space in the center marks the place where the 
bivalve's membranes were attached. Most pearls are 
found in the membranes. 

Shells cling to the ocean floor or any ocean elevation; 
when the current become too strong they let go and attach 
themselves in more favorable locations. But this rarely 
happens, if ever, in the quiet waters of the Sulu Archipelago. 
Pearlshells are brought up from the waters' depth by 
divers. From twenty to sixty shells may be brought up 
at one time, according to the condition of the special banks. 
Moros make excellent divers. Without diving gear of any 
sort they can remain under water for four to six minutes. 
In fact the finest of all pearls from Sulu are taken by the 
Moros from shallow water of from six to fourteen fathoms 
deep. Japanese and Filipino divers go down to twenty 
or thirty fathoms. In very deep waters the shells are often 
attacked by sea worms which bore into their calcareous 
outer covering, but do not reach the nacre, or inner lining. 
For purposes of interested curiosity this adds to the shell. 
The other photograph shows a pearling flotilla setting 
out for the banks. These small swift sailing boats, almost 
exclusively manned by Japanese, are specially adapted for 
service in these quiet, island-studded seas. As soon as they 
are brought to the surface the shells are opened and the 
mantle of the oyster is searched carefully for pearls. Not 
all shells contain pearls, about sixty per cent of them do. 
The flesh of the bivalve is eaten, mostly in a dried state. 

The pearl laborer must be very careful in handling the 
soft, clinging flesh of the mantle in search of pearls. An 
(Continued on page 209) 



Tia Basia's Son 

By Jos6 Garcia Sanchez 



I WAS a child of six when I first saw Tia Basia. 
She was a fish vendor, a husky, full-bosomed 
woman with slightly slanting eyes, full lips, 
and a skin tanned a very deep brown. Her hair 
was tied in a tight knot at the back of her head. 
Her arms, and sometimes even her face, were often 
specked with fish-scales. 

Tia Basia was just like any other of her kind, but I re- 
member her because she called at our place every morning, 
and also because she always showed an interest in me. 
The morning I first saw her, she smiled at me and said to 
my mother: 

•*YouVe got a very nice little boy, Senora.** 

My mother was very fond and proud of me and beamed 
at her. 

"You know,** the woman explained, and the light that 
shone in her eyes then equalled that in my mother*s, **IVe 
also a son just his size. Yes, Juanito is of about the same 
age as your boy. Not a pretty boy, my Juanito, but good, 
very, very good.** 

From that day on, Tia Basia came regularly. Mother 
did not always buy from her, but she came just the same. 
She had always a smile for me, and always something in- 
teresting to tell Mother and me about her Juanito. 

When I was seven years old, my father placed me in the 
Colegio de San Agustin. Tia Basia told us happily that her 
Juanito, too, had entered school. As he attended a public 
school, we did not become classmates. However, it seemed 
that he was very bright. At least, that was the impression 
we received from his mother. 

"He knows how to read now,** she told me some months 
later. "Not so very fast; no. But just imagine! Such a 
small boy and able to read those curious black letters on a 
book! Yes, just imagine! Look at me, his mother, for 
example: I am already thirty-one and I don*t know one 
letter from another.** 

I looked at Tia Basia in surprise. '*You, you don*t 
know how to read? Why, Mother does, and she reads 
very fast. At school, almost all of us can read, and we are 
all very small.** 

Tia Basia gave me an odd look. Still, she told me after 
a while, it must be just wonderful for Juanito and me to be 
able to read, small boys that we were. Yes, we were very 
bright, she said; and the way said it made me regard myself 
with more respect. 

In our velada at the close of the year, I was given a part. 
I had a pleasant voice then, and our teacher said I was just 
the one to participate. Our class had a chorus in the pro- 
gram, too, but my part was a solo. I felt very important. 
Mother also was very excited and told her acquaintances 
about it. Tia Basia was one of those she told. 

Tia Basia was much pleased with the news. "Isn*t it 
wonderful? So Carling has a part in the program! These 
bojrs are bright. You know, my Juanito will also have a 
part in the program at his school. He will have a resite- 
sion, he said. I don't know what a resitesion is, but it 




must be some of those nice things those tnaeatrai 
and maeatros teach our boys. Juanito said b 
knows his part very well already. He said it tn 
me last night, but of course I don't understan< 
any of those funny inglea words." 
Our parts in the programs must have been wel 
rendered for both Tia Basia and Mother were much pleased 

One day that long vacation after the class, Tia Basil 
brought Juanito along with her. He was slightly bigge 
than I, and sturdier. He was very much like his mothe 
in appearance, but much darker. I had a number of cast 
off playthings and I gave them to him, and we became 
friends. I saw him rather often after this until classei 
opened again and his mother stopped bringing him alonj 
with her. But, of course, I always knew what new thingi 
he had done for his mother never failed to tell me aboui 
him every time she came. 

In this way several years passed. I sometimes saw hin 
in vacation time, and at other times heard about him fron 
his mother. 

One morning Tia Basia came dressed in mourning. Hei 
husband, she told mother, had died the night before 
Mother was very sympathetic, and gave Tia Basia 8om< 
money. 

"It will be harder for you to send Juanito to school now 
Basia." 

"Yes," Tia Basia said, "I guess so." 

But, of course, Juanito continued going to school. Hard 
as it was for her to keep him at his studies, she would not 
think of having him go to work. His father had been s 
fisherman, but she had higher hopes for him. Some day, 
she said, he would be a clerk, an empleado. This was hei 
dream, and in order to realize it she could always work a 
little harder. 

The year Juanito and I graduated from the intermediate 
grades, found harder times staring Tia Basia in the face. 
The books were dearer now, and there was the matricula- 
tion fee to be paid. Then there were the countless other 
things to think of. But she was a plucky woman and 
would not be defeated. She could always work harder, 
could she not? 

So Juanito enrolled in the provincial high school, while I 
continued studying at the college. We saw lesser of each 
other now, but his mother continued telling me about him. 
He was doing well at school. In the third year, he acted 
as consorte to the Junior class queen. Tia Basia could 
not stop talking about it. 

"Just to think,'* she said, "that Juanito should be the 
one chosen from among all those others!" 

"He must be very popular in his school," I said. 

"Oh, yes, he is! He told me he had been voted the most 
popular boy in school." 

I noticed that Tia Basia was losing much of her former 

bulk; indeed, she began to show signs of an oncoming 

thinness. One time, Mother observed that she looked ill 

and spoke to her about it. She said that it was true, that 

(Continued on page 208) 
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The Bloody Palm Sunday of April 3, 1898 

By Rafael A. Bautista 



IN the annals of Philippine history, perhaps the 
only sanguine Palm Sunday ever recorded in 
this Christian Archipelago was that observed 
in the city of Cebu on April 3, 1898. This day, 
the anniversary of which is still celebrated by the 
Cebuanos, marked the first major clash between 
the revolutionists and the Spanish government in Cebu. 

It was long after Rizal fell before the firing squad on 
Bagimibayan Field that the first rumors of the hero's 
tragic death reached Cebu, for the authorities at Manila 
took all possible measures in suppressing the news of the 
happenings at the capital. But the news spread never- 
theless, although slowly, and caused the insurrectos in 
Cebu, under the leadership of a number of Katipuneros 
affiliated with Andres Bonifacio, to intensify their secret 
preparations for revolt. 

The rendezvous of the revolutionaries was at Labangon, 
formerly a part of the old municipality of San Nicolas 
which is now a district in Cebu City. The house used as 
headquarter^s belonged to Uy Mayan, a wealthy Chinese 
merchant whose Christian name was Lucio Herrera. Don 
Leon Kilat (Pantaleon Villegas), General Luis Flores, and 
Captain Candido Padilla, all trusted members of Boni- 
facio's K.K.K., were the brains of the movement. 

On April 1, two days befbre the fatal Sunday, the revol- 
utionists under Kilat entered the town of Talisay, some 
eleven kilometers distant from Cebu, and, with little oppo- 
sition frorp the Spanish cazadores and guar di as civil, 
captured the place and declared it to be under the revol- 
utionary government. A few guardias civil — native Fili- 
pinos — were killed, but no Spanish blood was shed as the 
Spaniards in the town, including a number of priests, had 
' been previously warned to evacuate, and the Spanish 
cazadores withdrew during the brief engagement, think- 
ing discretion the better part of valor. 

Captain -General Adolfo Montero, military governor of 
Cebu, gathered his forces, several hundreds strong, within 
the Spanish city, and sent out word to prepare for the worst. 
He ordered all Spanish civilians and loyal natives to remain 
at Fort San Pedro, beginning April 3, and sent out native 
spies to learn of the plans of the revolutionaries. In the 
mean time he made preparations to bombard San Nicolas, 
Labangon, and Lutaw. The latter district, near the port, 
was thickly populated by Chinese merchants who were 
suspected of being in sympathy with the insurrectos. 

On Palm Sunday the entire city and the adjoining dis- 
tricts and ne*ar by towns were unusually quiet. Although 
the weather was sunny and pleasant, only a few people, 
mostly women, went to church in spite of the fact that the 
day was the prelude to Holy Week. Masses were held 
only in the churches in the Spanish city. The old church 
at San Nicolas was in possession of the rebels who used it 
as their headquarters. 

Shortly after the noon-hour, Captain-General Montero 
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-• received intelligence to the effect that Don 
A Enrique Carratala, Procurador Judicial de la 
Audi end a, who lived at San Nicolas, had been 
cut down with bolos in the street while in the act 
of fleeing to Cebu. As he was married to a 
Filipino woman he had thought that he was safe, 
and had delayed his departure too long. 

The killing of Don Enrique decided the Captain-General 
to send a detachment of Spanish and native cazadores, 
guardias civil, carabineros, leales, and volunteers of 
various sorts to San Nicolas with orders to raze the district 
to the ground and shoot all enemies of Spain on sight. 
The party was under command of Captain Monfort, Cap- 
tain Gutierrez, and Don Isidro Iboleon. Well-armed 
as the government force was, it did not frighten the com- 
paratively poorly armed rebels. The latter, under com- 
mand of Kilat, Flores, and Padilla, met the detachment 
at what is now the corner of Tres de Abril and Calamba 
streets, with red bands of kundiman cloth around their 
arms, put on by their women, as a distinguishing mark. 
The clash of arms lasted only a half hour or so and re- 
sulted in the rout of the Spanish force, which left seven 
Spanish soldiers and a number of native carabineros behind 
lying dead in the street and a quantity of Mauser guns 
and ammunition. Only one man was killed on the side 
of the rebels, although there were a number of wounded. 
The next day, Monday, the revolutionists entered Cebu 
and drove the Spanish forces inside San Pedro. Shell 
and gun fire from the fort and from the lone Spanish war- 
ship, the Paragua, in the harbor, and a futile bombard- 
ment of the commercial district of Lutaw, failed to drive 
the insurrectos off. The rebels began a siege of the fort, 
in which the Captain-General, Bishop Martin Garcia, 
and hundreds of Spanish citizens and loyal natives were 
cooped up, hoping to starve them out. The provincial 
jail was captured, Telesforo Salquero, the warden, was 
tortured, and the prisoners, including dangerous criminals, 
were set free. The Audiencia and the offices of the Taba- 
calera were ransacked and looted. 

On Holy Thursday, however, the vessels Don Juan 
de Austria, General Alava, and Romulus arrived un- 
expectedly with reenforcements from Manila and Iloilo, 
and success turned. In the fighting that followed, the 
revolutionists lost many men, and Padilla, and Captain 
Olimpio Regis and his brother Captain Emilio Regis were 
captured and summarily sentenced to death, the executions 
being carried out the following week. Kilat and Flores 
and others, including Tomas Alonzo, later a representa- 
tive, Troadio Galicano, later a senator, Fructuoso Ramos, 
and Solomon Manalili fled to the mountains, where they 
established a sort of war council. 

In the course of several hundred years. Holy Thursday 
and Good Friday and Easter Sunday of 1898 were probably 

(Continued on page 208) 



The First Step 

By Manuel E* Buenafe 



I shall not forget the spell of that moment when, for 
the first time in my life, I held a girl in my arms. 
Many things can happen on a bet, I can tell you! 
Great deeds of bravery and heroism had their beginning 
in a bet. Battles have been lost and won on a bet. And 
so it was a bet that brought me to holding a girl in my 
arms; the seemingly guileless words that came from a 
woman's lips, **I dare you .*' 

Stung by those challenging words, I strode with manly 
stride across the resined floor and replied to her, **You 
bet." 

And then she clung to me. I did not know then for sure 
where I was. As I wound my right arm around her waist 
and pressed her closer to my breast, I felt a strange sensa- 
tion. She was such a tender, frail thing, and I wanted 
to crush her. So she had been challenging me for this — eh? 
Well, I was going to prove that she had lost. 

She looked up at me and, as if divining my thoughts, her 
eyes answered, "Really? Can you?" 

I began to realize what I was supposed to do. The 
gay melody awakened me from a seeming torpor. I did 
not know the slightest thing about it. I thought of quitting 



before I had begun. But an inner urge voice seemed to 
say. **You can't back out now! Why, you are a man, 
surely. Don't give up!" 

Other partakers of the night's revel brushed by us and 
glided away— unconcerned as bubbles. Looking on envi- 
ously, I asked myself: ** Why can't I be like them?" But there 
was no use envying. My most crucial moment had come. 
I must not fail! So, attempting an air of nonchalance, 
I said, "Let's go," but in the same breath I whispered in 
her ears, "But you know I don't know a thing about this." 

"Never mind," she smiled at me. "You must learn." 

My fears thus lessened by her calm answer, I regained 
composure. I took a step . *. . then another . . . another . ♦ . 
and another. 

Verily, the test of a man's character is his reaction at 
such a moment. I hesitated a little but did not falter. 
I did my level best. 

Thus was I introduced into the realm of Terpsichore, 
or, as Havelock Ellis said, "the greatest delight in the 
world." Thus, too. did I pass the test that made me 
MAN. I shall never forget the first step. 



Peking .... 

(Continued from page 182) 

climactic touch to the exotic picture which is Peking! With 
stately and dignified tread the great animals, such camels 
as no zoo or circus ever possessed, march slowly along, their 
strangely attired and wild looking guides by their sides. 
Turning their shaggy heads never once to right or left, these 
massive Mongolian beasts seem to scorn the city's traffic, 
its teeming throngs, and its petty aff^airs. For theirs is a 
larger vision and their thoughts, it may be, are back in the 
vast sweeps of the Gobi or among the little known moun- 
tains of the far-stretching Northwest. There are fifteen of 
them in this caravan, and upon their backs they bear strange 
burdens from stranger regions. But to Peking it is all a 
familiar sight. Not a child on the sidewalk deigns a glance 
at what would be almost beyond the fancy of a Western 
lad, not a coolie turns from his 'riksha, not a single old man 
looks up from his meal at the steaming curbside food-stand. 
To them it is only a part of the day's life of Peking, that 
life which to an Occidental is one of the wonders of the 
modem world. 

Stroll along this side of the street and regard the variety 
of symbols by which shopkeepers and men of many trades 
make known their presence. In themselves these are ma- 
terial for many days of sightseeing, for in their own way 
they interpret China. Before an ironware shop hangs a 
most amazing collection of odds and ends, meaning nothing 
to a foreigner but constituting a whole catalogue to a Chi- 
nese. Over the door of a jeweler's shop is pendant a beauti- 



fully shaped symbol in glistening gold leaf, and where a 
haberdasher solicits patronage he has set forth the variety 
and excellence of his wares in a curious and convincing 
fashion. But. behold! yonder we discover evidence of the 
introduction of Western ways, for a dyer and cleaner has 
painted a startlingly effective sign: "The Bostum & Com- 
pany. Clothes Cleaned." Possibly he has a relative across 
the seas; or maybe, indeed, he has been there himself. Just 
over the way is a tradesman who surely has, for he declares 
himself, "The New York and Company. Clock Store." 
But next door is a determined effort to outstrip all compet- 
itors, in whatever line: "The Whole World & Company. 
Bicycle and Rickshaw Repair." "The Whole World fis 
Company!" I think that, among all the amazing signs I 
have encountered the world over, that one vies with Shang- 
hai's "Dombey & Son, Limited," as something altogether 
unforgettable. 

And here, on the other side of this wonderful street of 
ancient Peking, that street whose broad straight length 
permits one to discern the great gates in the Tartar wall at 
either end, are the tradesmen who put up neither sign nor 
symbol and who possess no shops, whose stock in trade is 
neatly laid out at the edge of the sidewalk. It is an as- 
tonishing agglomeration and one wonders who may be 
their customers. Old, half-ruined shoes, decrepit stoves, 
odds and ends of every description, even to very ancient 
copies of English-printed periodicals, are submitted for 
inspection. Here is one whose "stock*' consists of empty 
{Continued on page 201) 



Quinine in the Philippines 

By Eusebio Vibar 



ANYONE who has gone south and reached that part 
of Mindanao^ known as Impalutao, Bukidnon, must 
have noticed a garden spot planted with trees. To 
the layman, these may be only trees, but to those who 
know, they are the cinchona plants which the government 
has painstakingly undertaken to introduce into the Philip- 
pines. 

Many will ask, What are cinchona trees? The Cin- 
chona is a genus of the family Rubiaceae, which includes 
trees of varying size, some reaching eighty feet in height, 
with evergreen leaves and deciduous stipules, natives of 
the western mountainous regions of South America. The 
flowers are arranged in panicles, white or pinkish in color, 
with pleasant odor, the calyx being five-toothed superior, 
the corolla tubular, five-lobed, and fringed at the margin; 
the stamens are five, almost concealed by the tubular 
corolla and terminates in a fleshy disk. The fruit is an 
ovoid or subcylindrical capsule; splitting from the base 
and held together at the apex. The numerous seeds are 
flat and winged all around. This, however, is not what is 
generally interesting; it is the plant's medicinal value, for 
the bark is the source of the valuable febrifuge or anti- 
pyretic medicine, quinine, the most effective cure for 
malaria. 

It is said that about 1639, the Countess of Chinchona, 
Lady Anna de Osorio, wife* of the then Viceroy of Peru 
was suffering from malaria in the wilds of that country. 
The Countess was loved by the natives for her kindness, 
and when they learned of her illness, they prepared a 
decoction of the bark of a tree which they knew of. The 
learned doctors who attended the sick lady protested 
against using the native medicine, but because the Count 
already despaired of her fife, he consented to try it. To 
the amazement of the physicians the Countess became well, 
and the drug in question was named after the Countess 
of Chinchona by the famous botanist Linneaus. By 
mistake, the first **h'* was omitted. 

As everybody knows, malaria is one of the most dangerous 
diseases and annually claims a heavy toll of human lives. 
Quoting Ernest Elwood Stanford: * 'Malaria, carried by 
certain mosquitoes, still ranks, as it has ranked through 
all human history, as one of the greatest disease scourges 
of the tropics and near-tropics. In spite of years ofcombat 
against it,, the annual malarial loss to the British Empire 
alone has been computed, in-so-far as loss involving suffer- 
ing and death can be estimated in terms of money, as 
between £52,000,000 and £62,000,000. In the United 
States proper, where malaria occurs in much smaller terri- 
torial limits and where the struggle against it has (we like 
to think) reached a general efficiency not attained else- 
where, the annual penalty of the disease has been estimated 
as enough to cover the cost of the American Navy.'' 

The League of Nations' health experts have estimated 
that one-third of the population of the world, or over 650,- 
000,000 people are suffering from malaria. In the Philip- 
pines this disease claims the lives of from 10,000 to 20,000 
persons annually. In order to combat the disease, the 
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Philippines has for the last twenty years imported sul- 
phate of quinine and other derivatives of cinchona bark 
to the amount of over two million pesos. 

The fact that our country is a malarial tropical country, 
where, oftentimes, the cost of the imported drugs prohibits 
their use, made it imperative that the government should 
determine the expediency of cultivating cinchona species 
for local use. 

Efforts at the production of this important and precious 
medicine have recently shown very encouraging results. 
The Bureau of Forestry, after several trial plantings, 
under different conditions, both in the field and in the 
nursery, has proved that cinchona can be successfully 
grown in the Philippines. 

The first attempt to plant cinchona was made in 1912 
at Baguio, Mountain Province, and at Los Banos, Laguna, 
but with very little success. In 1916, about 300 plants 
were obtained from various lots of seeds imported for 
further trial, but gave no better results. Despite these 
discouraging experiences, the Bureau of Forestry kept on 
tending the few surviving cinchona trees. 

With the passage of the Reforestation Act (No. 3283). 
approved by the President of the United States on February 
10, 1927, appropriating P50,000 for conservation, pro- 
tection, aforestation, and production of valuable forest 
products as rubber, camphor, quinine, etc., the develop- 
ment of quinine propagation was given new impetus. Im- 
mediately after the fund was made available, and after 
an exhaustive study of possible sites for a quinine planta- 
tion had been made, an area comprising 378 hectares, in 
barrio Impalutao, Impasugong, Bukidnon, was selected. 
Another area of about 1,000 hectares at Alanib in the same 
province, has now also been claimed for an experimental 
quinine reservation. At present there are already fifteen 
hectares planted to cinchona trees. 

The plantation is along the Malaybalay-Cagayan Pro- 
vincial Road, and is accessible by automobile. It is the 
only cinchona plantation in the Philippines and everybody 
is welcome to visit it and to obtain information from the 
officials in charge of the work. 

Former Vice-Govemor Butte, now an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court, during an inspection trip while 
acting Governor-General of the Philippines, said: "My 
party and I found our short visit very instructive. I am 
proud of the work being done here. It is, to my mind, one 
of the most important experiments undertaken by the 
Philippine Government. My congratulations to Director 
Fischer and his officer in charge." 

Former Governor -General Roosevelt wrote on the visitors' 
book of the plantation: **A very interesting visit to an 
important experiment which we hope will prove valuable 
to the Islands." 

Some 1,400 kilograms of bark has been received at the 
Manila office of the Bureau of Forestry, most of which 
has been distributed as samples to various institutions for 
analysis in order to determine the approximate price that 

(Continued on page 206) 



Our Dendrobium Superbum 

By Gertrude C. Hornbostel 



THE Philippines are rich in flora, indigenous 
and introduced, and the purpose of this 
article is to encourage the cultivation of 
more of our wild flowers, but particularly one of our 
most common orchids, the Dendrobium. super- 
bum . This is also one of our most beautiful orchids 
and the perfume which it exudes rivals that of the Black 
Forest fir as I had the opportunity to ascertain when I 
visited one of the German steamers which came to Manila 
shortly after last Christmas and had aboard her two of 
these trees which had been used as Christmas trees en route. 
I took home a small branch and compared its odor with 
that of a dendrobium which had just come into bloom. 
The perfume was exactly alike! 

Certain orchids are very delicate and must be handled 
with the utmost care, for only a bruised leaf may start 
the whole plant to rotting. But not so the dendrobium 
superbum! They can stand the roughest kind of handling 
and their powers of recuperation are remarkable. 

They are found in great abundance in many parts of 
the country and in places which are comparatively easy 
of access. 




One can buy them on Manila's streets for 
twenty or twenty-five centavos when they arc 
in season, that is, during the blooming season 
from January to April. They are sold mounted 
on pieces of wood, ready to hang up in the house 
or garden, and they are usually in full bloom or 

just ready to bloom, the buds having already formed on 

the grayish stalks which look as if they were quite dead. 

But when they open up, what a glorious riot of blossoms! 

And what a wonderful perfume pervades the house! 

The color of the petals and the outer lip ranges from a 
delicate orchid lavender to almost purple, while the inside 
of the lip is a dark purple which sometimes reaches a 
magenta. 

The buds come out of the little divisions in the fronds, 
and in the younger plants only one flower comes out at 
each division, while in the older ones sometimes as many as 
five emerge. After the flower is through blooming, they 
dry up and fall off, an occasional seed pod forming in its 
place. But as a rule they just drop off and young plants 
make their appearance from the old fronds which put out 
(Continued on page 205) 



Cinquains 

By A. E. Litiatco 



I 
gVEN 

Her laugh, though meant 
To mock, was tender. . . . but 
Hurt. . . . proud. . . . like her- 
Be bent. 

n 

The church 

Was decked with flowVs — 
Yet gloomy seemed to me: 
Tomorrow was her wedding day. 
Not ours. 



ni 



I could not, then, 



I called 

To wish her well 

In wedded life. . . . but did 

Some bright hope that dreary mission 

Impel? 



We talked 

It seemed calmly. . . . 
But in us was tumult 
As words. . . . wishes. . . 
Broke free! 
V 

Through tears, 

She smiled anew 

At me. ... A lovely sight: 

'Twas like a flower blossoming 

Through dew. 

VI 

No flow'rs 

In the church now. ... 

But heaven it appears 

As, again, each to each we make 

A vow. 



IV 



. fought— fought— ere they 



The Virgin 

By Hernando R. Ocampo 



"D 



^O not go, Angela,*' Tasio said. **Thc 
storm may overtake you before you 
reach the town." 
**The sky is clearing. There will probably be no 
storm after all,'' answered his wife. 

Tasio dragged a wheelless vehicle, something 
like a sled, from under the house. Cockroaches scampered 
away in every direction. He shook his head and said, **You 
better not go today. The wind is getting stronger and 
stronger. The child may get sick again." 

**But — Tasio, we are almost ready, and. . . and I can not 
break my promise." 

**Can*t you go next Sunday? Last night I saw many 
ragaraga flying about our lamp." Tasio brushed off 
a cockroach from his leg and crushed it with a big, broad- 
toed foot. "And now. . . . Look at these cockroaches. It 
is certain to storm. Can't you go some other time?" 

**We promised the Blessed Virgin to take Totoy to church 
every Sunday as soon as he is well. We can not break our 
promise." 

Tasio looked up at the sky. A cold gust of wind bluster- 
ed by. Tasio shivered and rubbed his rough knotty hands 
together. 

From behind the bamboo thicket growing in the rear of 




the house, he heard the heavy approach ofPingas, 
the carabao, with his younger brother, Luis, on 
his back, whistling a rustic tune. Luis had lived 
with him ever since their parents died five years 
before. Tasio was a bachelor then. 

**The wind is blowing and you are still whist- 
ling !" Tasio reprimanded his brother. **Hitch him up now." 

Luis jumped off the carabao and picked up the yoke. 
Tasio went into the house and, after wiping his hands on 
an old, discarded pair of trousers, sat down on the bamboo 
bench near the window. He looked again at the gathering 
clouds. He shook his head and said in a rather impatient 
voice, '*If I were you Angela, I would not go. Look at 
that black sky!" He took a tobacco leaf from a rusty 
tin box on the bamboo bench, rolled it between his 
palms, tied it with a straw, and placed it in his mouth. 
"And the wind is blowing harder and harder," he continued 
as he lighted his cigar from a burning ember in the clay 
stove, "The storm may break before you reach town." 

"But I'm afraid, Tasio. I'm afraid our Blessed Virgin 
might be offended," 

"She will understand. It is very far to town and — and 
the storm. You might be overtaken. And the child 
might get sick again." 

(Continued on page 203) 



THE PHILIPPINE WOMEN'S UNIVERSITY 

THE PHILIPPINE WOMEN'S COLLEGE 



Courses of Study. — This institution offers 
varied courses to Philippine women of all ages. 

Kindergarten 

Primary 

Intermediate 

Regular High School 

Secondary Home Economics 

Combined Secondary General and Home 

Economics 
Secondary Business and Secretarial Course 



of Philosophy, Bachelor of Science in Business 
Administration, Bachelor of Science in Education, 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, Bachelor 
of Science in Pharmacy, Bachelor of Science in 
Chemistry, Bachelor of Science in Industrial 
Chemistry, Music Teacher's Diploma, Bachelor of 
Music. 



MASTER OF ARTS— MASTER OF SCIENCE 

SPECIAL COURSES — 

Decorative Painting Club Advising 
Drawing and Painting Journalism 
Culinary Art Library Science 

Dressmaking Languages — Spanish, 

Art Appreciation French, German 

Interior Decoration Swimming 
Classical Dancing. 

For Reservations, Address 
THE REGISTRAR 

THE PHILIPPINE WOMEN'S UNIVERSITY 

Taft Avenue, Manila 

The Bulletin of Information containing detailed description of courses offered at The Philippine Women's 

University will be sent upon request, 
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Collegia te . — Two-year Normal Kindergarten , 
Two-year Normal General, Two-year Normal Home 
Economics, Two-and-a-half year Normal Home 
Economics, Three-year Normal Combined; Asso- 
ciate in Arts, Pre-Law, Pre-Medic, Associate in 
Commercial Science; Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
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"Under A Dome of Sky" 

By Alfredo F. Benitez 



IT has been two years now, two years that I have 
been confined to my bed. Yet when I think 
about it, now that I am getting better, I often 
wonder why the time has seemed so short. 

Today I have been reading a book a friend lent 
me, but I put it aside when the light grew dim. I had 
myself wheeled to the open porch to watch the sunset. My 
eyes were tired from reading, and I let them rest by gazing 
out to the mist-covered mountains in the distance. 

There is a narrow country road that runs by our house 
which winds its way along the rice fields and is lost in the 
hills. It is this grayish-brown road, very muddy in the 
rainy season and dusty in hot weather, which the people 
of this place, mostly farmers, take in going to town. Their 
homes, frail nipa huts, easily blown down by storms, can be 
seen from our house, scattered over the rolling country. 
Viewed from where I am, the huts are like toy houses, some 
old and dilapidated and others newly built and thatched. 

Yesterday it rained. A few weeks ago there was a storm 
so strong that many houses were blown down. But this 
morning the sun shone brightly, giving light and warmth to 
rich and poor alike. The earth seems to beam in gra- 
titude, for the rice fields are heavy with newly ripened 
grain. Gazing at the scene 'before me, I can hardly believe 
a destructive storm has recently passed this way. 

Sometimes I am brought outdoors where the sun shines 
more brightly. It is strange how the merry sounds of the 
birds strike a responsive chord in me. I wish sometimes I 
were a bird like them, as they chase one another through 
the branches of the trees and wing through the air — free! 
Free to roam where my fancies would direct — over plains 
and rolling hills and woodlands and rivers; perhaps stopping 
here and there on the window sill of some poor sick person, 
or on the ledge of a palace roof. To fly unweighted, to be 
forever free! 

The chapel can not be seen from here, but at this hour 
from its belfry there always comes the soft pealing of the 
bells calling the faithful to prayer. Above me I see noth- 
ing but stray floating clouds and night birds in dizzy flight. 
For one like me who can not go to church, the blue sky 
becomes the dome, of a cathedral wherein I hear my own 
mass^ Each afternoon I wait for the ringing bells which 
arouse joysome songs in my heart. 




Out in the west there is nothing now but the faint 
afterglow of the departed sun. All has become 
quiet. The leaves have ceased their whispering, and 
the supple figures of the bamboos have stopped their 
swaying. 

Silence. Peace so tranquil. 
It is when I look around me at such times as this that 
I feel God. No picture of a bearded Lord with winged 
angels at His side and stepping out of opened clouds, is be- 
fore my eyes. There is in fact no conception of how He 
looks in my mind. I see nothing but graceful bamboo 
clumps and green rice fields quietly expectant, waiting 
for the evening breezes to sway them softly — like a mother 
rocking her child to sleep. It is all that I see, and yet, to 
me, in this encompassing quietness — this peace — I feel 
God. 

It is like being in a church when during the mass, and 
the ringing of the bells at the Elevation, the whole con- 
gregation kneels in prayer. 

At such a moment it seems as if the whole world stands 
still. It is a pause in its eternal journey — a brief respite 
from its labors — to pray and give thanks. Even the storm- 
scarred trees are like bowed figures and their branches are 
like hands clasped in prayer. I too see occasion for gra- 
titude. For each day is Thanksgiving Day. And now is 
the hour when we give thanks that another day is ended. 

The silence hushes whatever discordance there may be in 
my thoughts, until I feel nothing but the strange compas- 
sion that the scene evokes and that fills my heart. 

Hush 

The ringing of the bells comes with the evening breeze. 
Like a benedictive hand the wind gently ruffles the green 
rice plants which bend as to a kind touch. The wind is 
cool and fresh, purifying my breath and reaching my soul, 
purging it of unholy thoughts. It caresses my face and 
strokes gently my hair. I breathe deeper of the whole- 
some air. 

I have kissed the hem of the garment of Him that is 
eternal, and in me flows new life. 

Blessed, I sit as straight as I can. I am cleansed now; 
I am stronger. This is my holy mass, and under a dome 
of sky is my church. . . . 



Tale 

By Pedro M. de L^on 

T serenaded last year in the barrio of Dawis. 

A very modest girl peeped out of a lighted window; 
Now a modest mother is singing in my lighted room: 
I serenaded last year in the barrio of Dawis. 



Complaint To The Muses 

By Angela Manalang Gloria 

XX7HY should I have to eat the dust 
And give the bended knee. 

Before my lips can touch the hem 
Of immortality? 
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FOR YOUR VACATION 

Remember. . . BAGUIO is the place for Health, 

for Pleasure, for Relaxation 




The City offers much of the attractions of travel in a 
foreign land and an endless chain of fascination to 
lovers of nature. 

To those in search of a vacation land endowed with a 
health-giving climate where they can forget their cares 
and bask in the sunshine amidst peaceful and beautiful 
surroundings, BAGUIO is the answer to that yearning. 
For your trip to Baguio, take the 
BAGUIO-ILOCOS EXPRESS 

now equipped with Air-Conditioned Car. 
Your BAGUIO vacation begins the minute 
you step into the AIR-COOLED PASSENGER 



COACH OF THE— 

BAGUIO-ILOCOS EXPRESS 
leaving Manila at 6 :55 a. m. daily. 
Now you can ride, read and relax in the greatest 
of comfort going to, or coming from BAGUIO. 

NO DUST-^NO CINDERS-NO WIND 
Just solid comfort. 

Excellent Dining Car Service—operated by 

the Manila Hotel. ^ 

For reservation in the AIR-CONDITIONED CAR, 

please call up 'Information" Telephone 4-98-^1, or 

Downtown office, Telephone 2-31-83, 523 Dasmariftas. 



MANILA RAILROAD COMPANY 




"No, Conching, I am not ashamed to toll you my age. I'm 
thirty-nine." 

"Thirty-nine and with six children to your rre.lit! Xo, I can 
not believe it". 

"But it is a fact, Conching". 

"Well I must say you look not a day older than twenty-five 
How do you do it? You must have a wonderful doctor, 
who is he?" 

"We need a doctor very seldom, Conching. But the reason the 
children and I are so healthy and that I look so young for my 
age is that ever since my first baby was born I have used BEAR 
BRAND MILK regularly and given it to all of the children." 
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The True Account of the Tanza Tragedy 

A Little Filipino Girl, Alone and Unsupported, Meets the Final Test 

HoW| when the small nlpa hut caught fire, heroic little eleven-year-old Anastacia Orence, left alone to 
take care of her five-year-old brother and five other children ranging in age from eight months to three 
years, brought the three youngest to safety and lost her own life in last, lone, heroic, but vain attempt to 
save the others. Contrary to accounts published in the Manila press, no older persons were present, and only 
the scene and the ashes could testify to her love and courage and to the grandeur of her young spirit. 



March 8, 1935. 
Dear Mr. McCall, 

I have been reading in the newspapers and again just now 
in the Free Press about the shocking deaths of a number 
of children in a fire at Tanza, including that of one little 
girl, somewhat older, who tried to save the others. It 
appears from the various news accounts that neighbors 
standing around gave her no help, only advice, and, accord- 
ing to one account, even allowed two of the babies, whom 
the little girl had carried out of the burning house, but not 
placed beyond the final reach of the flames, to be burned 
to death. This appears to me almost unbelievable — as 
also the report that the bodies of the children, including 
that of the poor, heroic little girl, are buried in a paupers* 
plot without even a stick to mark the graves. If all this 
is true, what kind of beings live in that part of Cavite? 
The death of the children and especially the heroic but piti- 
fully futile self-sacrifice of the older girl, are all horrible 
enough, but the reported behavior of the people at the time 
of the fire and afterwards ^ems to me to be even more 



shocking. If you know anything about the affair or could 
find out about it from the teacher there, if there is one, 
I should be glad to be informed as to whether the published 
reports are true and, if not, as to what did actually take 
place. 

Very truly yours, 

A. V. H. Hartendorp. 
Mr. James E. McCall, 
Division Sup>erintendent of Schools, 

Cavite, Cavite. 

» * « 

Cavite, March 11, 1935. 
Dear Mr. Hartendorp: 

It appears that the facts as to the fire at Tanza have 
not been accurately reported. The good people of munic- 
ipality are greatly offended by the accounts published 
in the Manila press. 

In company with the Academic Supervisor I visited 
Tanza yesterday and secured the following version of the 
affair: 



You Need Meat to Build Strength and Health 



PHYSICIANS tell us that 
we need the protein con- 
tained in meat, to give ua 
strength and yitality. 

Libby*s Corned Beef is the 
choicest of beef, prepared 
and cooked under the most 
sanitary conditions, and 
sold in a convenient tin. 

It supplies the wholesome 
nourishment to keep you in 
health, and at the same 
time has appetizing flavor 
that adds to the enjoyment 
of eating. 

Try a tin of Libby*s Corn- 
ed Beef. You*ll like it. 




LIBBVS Corned Beef is 
cooked— ready to eat as soon 
as you open the tin. Serve 
it sliced, cold, with bread, 
rice or vegetables. Serve it 
in sandwiches, or make 
savory corned beef hash. 

There are many ways of 
preparing Libby*s Corned 
Beef for the table to give 
variety and pleasure to 
your meals. 

Look for Libby's Corned 
Beef on your dealer's shel- 
ves. Buy a supply to have 
on hand — and serve it often. 
Every member of the family 
will welcome it. 

No cooking is necessary — 
you make an important sav- 
ing in fuel and in the time 
of preparation. 



Cooked — ready to serve — all solid meat— wholesome, 
full of nourishment— -"Libby*s" Corned Beef 
is one of the best food values your dealer offers. 
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The inddent occurred in Malapad na Cogooan, a 8(>araely 
nettled sitio in the barrio of Tres Cruses, munidpality of 
Tanza, and about fifteen kilometers west of the 'pobladon, 
near the sea-coast, at about two o'clock in the afternoon 
of Sunday, February 24. 

There are only dght or ten houses in this settlement. 
The house nearest to the one burned is about a hundred 
meters distant, and the next house perhaps a quarter of a 
kilometer. The other houses are scattered at greater 
distances in the vicinity. As the name implies it is a wide 
cogon plain over which is scattered clumps of bamboo 
and second-growth forest. The families residing in this 
commimity are very poor people. 

On Sunday morning at about eight or nine o'clock all 
of the adults and the older children assembled, as is the 
usual custom, and went to the river about one kilometer 
away to bathe and do the weekly laundry work. The 
only adult remaining at home was a young mother who 
had given birth a few days previously. She lived in the 
house nearest to that in which the children were burned 
to death. This woman was the only witness to the affair, 
and claims that when she first became aware of the fire 
the house was already completely wrapped in flames and 
collapsed within a few minutes. She did not go over 
because of her physical condition and because she con- 
sidered it unnecessary. She did not know the children 
were there. A short time after, about three o'clock, a 
number of the people, including the Barquesis and Orence 
families, returned from the river and found the Barquesis 



house a]|[heap][of smoking ashes. Outside and near the 
house under a patda trellis were the three little Barquesis 
children, — oae][eight months old, one two years old, and 
the other three years old. They were mudi fHghtened 
and seemed unable to tell just what had happened and how 
they had come to be there. They were iminjured, con- 
trary to the newspaper reports that they, too, were burned 
to death. 

Messengers were at once sent to the town and the Chief 
of Police, Antonio O. Matis, and Policeman Sotero Bal* 
derrama, with other people went out to investigate, arriving 
shortly before five o'clock. 

In searching through the ashes the charred bodies of the 
following children were found: Anastada Orence, age 11; 
Amadeo Orence, age 5; Frandsca Wlanueva, age 3; and 
Istanislao Barquesis age 3, the son of the owner of the house, 
Julian Barquesis. They also found the rice pot full of 
cooked rice near the fire-place. 

The house had been only partially built. It was about 
five meters square; had an iron roof over the main room 
and a cogon grass roof over the kitchen; was raised about 
two meters off the ground, too high for the three small 
children to have jumped to the ground. So at least two 
of the children, the infant and the child two years old, 
must have been carried out, if they were in the house at 
the time the fire started, which is probable. 

The general belief is that at about 1 :30 P. M. Anastada 
Orence started to prepare a meal, either for the children 

{Continued on page 203) 
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Death In A Dream 

By C. V, Pedroche 



THERE was once a man who dreamed that 
he died. The singular thing about it was 
that even after he had died in his dream 
hit mental life seemed to continue. I am dead now, 
he said in his mind. I shall not move any more 
from this bed, nor stand before the window in the 
morning breathing in the cool air of day. 

Then he thought of the man that was himself before 
this night — before this dream, before this death. . . . 

There was nothing really strange about the man except 
that he read many books. He read every evening until 
midnight, very often even after midnight. 

He was slight and pale and liable to colds. He had 
the strangest-looking pair of eyes you ever saw: it seemed 
that the left eye should have been the right — and the right, 
the left. Also he was afraid of dreams. Ever since that 
afternoon long ago. 

The man was sleeping. It was oppressively warm and 
still. When he woke, or thought he had awakened, he felt 
his undershirt soaked with perspiration. He lingered in 
his bed, staring blankly at the ceiling. Presently a 
drowsy numbness came upon his, moving like a warm 
wave of intoxication all over his body. He felt as if he 
were slowly sinking, sinking, sinking. He knew he was not 
sleeping any more but he could not move. He wanted to 
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shout. In fact he shouted but his lips made no 
sound. His eyes were wide open. He could see 
the tips of his toes. They seemed to be far away 
and his legs appeared strangely long to him. Now, 
he asked within him, What has come over me. I 
must be ill. He tried to lift his arms and legs. 
He could not: they were long and heavy. His eyes saw 
the book he had been reading near the end of his thin rigid 
fingers. He knew that if he could only reach for the book, 
if he could only move a single muscle of his arm, his whole 
body would wake up from this odd stupor that was slowly 
overcoming his consciousness. 

But he could not move his fingers. It was as if they were 
not a part of his hand and he could not do anything but 
stare at them. And no matter how hard he stared at them 
he could not make them move. All this time he knew 
he was awake. He knew what was happening to him — 
to his arms and legs and body. Again he shouted. He 
heard the shout. He heard it: God, it was a cold shriek 
of fear! But no soimd came from his lips: there was only 
a slight quiver of the muscles around his mouth. That 
was enough. As if by magic all the other muscles of his 
body responded. . . • 

This thing happened to him many times after that. 
Always it came to him at noon when the sun was hot and 
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TOOTH PASTE 



Brush the Entire Surface 
of Every Tooth 

The Dr. West's Tooth Brush 
makes it possible for you to brush 
the inside surface of your teeth as 
effectively as the outside. Its 
shape and the "saw-tooth** cut of 
the bristles insure quick and 
thorough work of teeth cleaning. 

Try the I>r. West's Tooth Brush 
and note the difference from ordi- 
nary brushes. 



Ends Guesswork 

in the Care of 

Your Teeth 



DR. West's Tooth Paste has been proved safe, efficient, in 
cleaning your teeth quickly and thoroughly, as the result of 
hundreds of the most exacting laboratory tests. It will not 
scratch the enamel — it removes stain and film — refreshes your 
whole mouth. 

Don't take chances in the care of your teeth. Use Dr. West's 
Tooth Paste and be sure that you obtain the results you expect. 
This modem dentifrice restores the natural beauty and whiteness of 
your teeth, prevents the causes of decay. 

Dr. West's Tooth Paste 

Use Both— «^^ 

Dr, West's Tooth Brush 
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everything was still, and he was lingering in his bed resting 
from sleep. And always it was a drowsy numbness moving 
warmly all over his body. Very often a slight sound in 
the room would save him: the tapping of a stray branch 
of a tree upon the window pane, the creaking of a door, 
the notes from the piano in the sala. 

He began to be afraid. He knew of people who slept 
and never woke up again. They call that bangungut. 
And he was afraid. What if nothing would wake him up 
in time? He would sink deeper and deeper and deei>er. 
And, God, there was no bottom there! 

Sometimes, in the evening, he would dream bad dreams. 
Once he dreamed he was a soldier, was taken prisoner, and 
made to stand against a stone wall and shot down. He felt 
the bullets riddle his body and just as he was sinking to the 
ground he woke up. He was trembling. Another time 
he dreamed he got drunk and fell into the river. He could 
not swim. The water closed suddenly over him. There 
was water all about him. Cold, dark, heavy water. He 
raised his hands in terror above the water in his dream. 
And when he woke up his hands were clutching the sides 
of his mosquito-net. Many times he dreamed these bad 
dreams. 

It was then that something began to havmt even his 
waking hours. He did not tell his wife at first. But one 
day the thing happened to him again. Now the sinking 
was fast. Down and down he was hurled. But his eyes 
were wide open and through the door he could see his wife 
dusting the chairs in the oAer room. He screamed. He 
made one last effort to save himself. 

When he stood up his wife was in the room looking at 
him curiously, the feather-duster still in her hand. 

''Good God!*' he exclaimed, *'did you hear me?" 

''Hear you?*' asked his wife, *'no, but I saw you kick 
violently against the bed post. Why? dreaming?** 

Then he told her. He told her everything about the 
dreadful experience. Of his bad dreams in the evening 
and his fears. 

"Does it not happen to you?** he asked her hopefully. 

"No**, said his wife, "it must be the heat.** 

The man suddenly became conscious of the intense heat 
in the room. Drops of perspiration were moving down his 
back slowly. One, two at a time. 

The day before the night that he dreamed he died, he 
read a story about a man who did not like dreams. He 
was afraid of dreams, like himself. The man in the story 
one night could not sleep. He felt an unnameable premo- 
nition of something dreadful to happen. What if I die 
tonight, said the man in the story. O God please don*t 
make me dream. Don't make me dream. In the morning 
the maid knocked at his door— twice, thrice. And re- 
ceiving no answer, came in, as was her wont, with his shav- 
ing water. What she saw made her scream. The man in 
the bed was stiff. His eyes were protruding and his tongue 
was sticking out between his clenched teeth. 

There was something in the story which took on a dark 
significance. The man, after reading it, threw the book 
away and lighted a cigarette. The flame, as he struck 
the match, quivered within the trembling fingers of his 
cupped palms. Quivered and died. 

In the evening when he went to bed he remembered 
the story. He could not quite forget the protruding eyes 
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/// THAN THEY DID A 
OENERATlbN AGO 

Good Lighting 

is first aid to 

Good Seeing 

Have you check- 
ed your lighting 
recently? Our 
home lighting 
expert will be glad to help. 
His "Sight Meter" will tell 
at a glance if your read- 
ing locations are getting 
enough light. 

The re-arrangement of your 
lamps or shades, a change in 
the size of globes will work 
wonders. There's no charge 
or obligation for this ser- 
vice . . . Call 2-19-11 today. 

Manila Electric Comiiany 

BETTER LIGHT— BETTER SIGHT 
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These Vacations May 
Be Used to Strengthen 
Your Children's System 

Try Boie's Emulsion 

Strengthening 

Treatment 

Buy a bottle of this "MADE IN THE 
PHILIPPINES" wonderful Body, Bone, 
Blood builder and give 
them a spoonful twice 
a day. Compare their 
weight when starting and 
after they have taken 
three bottles — you will 
be surprised! And be- 
sides, they will feel pep- 
py, healthy, vigorous; 
they will enjoy their 
vacation time and be in splendid form to 
start their studies the'next school year. 
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Boie's Emulsion Is Made In The 
Philippines For The Filipinos 

Sold By All Drug Stores 
At One Peso a Bottle 



Cod Liver Oil SOOcc; Calc. Hypophot. lO'Qm.; Pot. k, Sod. Hypophos. 
M 5 Om.; Syrup ft Flavoring s, q. 1 Lit. 




of the man and his tongue sticking out between his clenched 
teeth. Don't let this story frighten me so, said the man. 
It can not happen. It's only a story. But something 
deep down within him, back of the back of his mind, told 
him that it can. It can not, he said aloud to drown the 
voice. 

He lay there in his bed all night long fighting away sleep. 
He was afraid. He was afraid sleep might come to him 
and then the dream. But towards morning the man found 
himself dreaming. He did not know when sleep came to 
him and how it came. He thought he was awake and that 
the dream which came to him was only a part of his dreadful 
thoughts. Something bent over him in his dream. He felt 
its breath all over his face. It was cold. 

Now the man knew he was dreaming. If only I could 
wake up, he thought. He made an effort to wake up. 
He could not. The dream continued. A cold breath was 
all over his face. Then suddenly he saw ripples all aroimd 
his head moving out in widening and ever widening circles 
like those you see when you throw a stone into the water. 
They were beautiful and soft and quiet, thought the man. 
So this is how it feels to be dead, said the man, for he knew 
he was dead now. The ripples had closed around his 
neck, silently choking out his breath. Strange how his 
mental life seemed to continue even after he had died in 
his dream. 

So this is how it feels to be dead. To think that I had 
always feared to die. Why, this is easy. That was how 
he felt. This is easy. This is — this is beautiful! He 
saw again the ripples around his neck. This is beautiful. 

Then he thought of his wife. Now I am dead, he said. 
My wife will cry when she finds me dead in the morning. 
He saw his wife in his mind bending over him, the children 
weeping by her side. Is it really like this? Shall I see 
her and the children? He knew his eyes were open like 
the man in the story. Shall I see? Shall I hear my chil- 
dren weeping? And the hammer, when they nail the lid 
of the coffin over my head? When he thought of his wife 
and children, when he saw them weeping by his bed, he 
felt hot tears trembling down his cheeks. 

Then suddenly he felt light. He was being lifted. Up 
and up through space. Up and up through eternity. It 
was very bright where he found himself. Birds were sing- 
ing over his head, but he could not see the birds. Sunlight, 
warm and bright, bathed his body where he lay motion- 
less. This must be heaven, thought the man. This is 
heaven now. 

When his wife entered his room she saw a bar of white 
sunlight falling from the window upon his bed. She tip- 
toed across the room. At the sound of her footsteps the 
man stirred in his bed and woke up with a start. 

**Shall I close the window?" asked the wife. 

The man lay in his bed wondering, wondering. He wiped 
his wet cheeks with his blanket. 

"No,'* he said, "don't close it." 

It was a beautiful yoimg morning. From a branch of 
the tree outside a yellow leaf fell quietly upon the grass 
below. 
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Peking .... 

(Continued from pa^ 189) 
tin cans bearing well-known labels, of small empty bottles, 
bits of metal, old rusty keys, and an assortment of such 
matter as is commonly deemed "junk" by any but an 
Oriental. Who buys an empty evaporated milk can and 
for what purpose? Well, a Chinese may have many uses 
for it and even more for an empty bottle. We stand and 
regard this curbside "shop" in wonder and ill-concealed 
amusement, while the owner, squatting complacently, 
looks upon us with mild Oriental tolerance. Certainly if 
we see anything amusing about him he sees a great deal 
more about us. 

Of such, and far more, is Peking, the wonder city still, 
whatever its political significance. Its name may yet be 
changed several times. But little else will be altered and 
the life of a thousand years will go on just the same. So 
long as Peking stands, the world will still hold something 
of novelty, exotic atmosphere, and romance. And what 
shall ever disturb the calm of that city which is the very 
essence and epitome of the real China, a calm matured 
through more than thirty centuries? 
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The Philippine Home 

Edited by Mrs. Maria Masipag 

Cooking Hints 

DO you know what makes French cook- 
ery the perfect art which it is? No? 
Well then I will give you a few pointers 
which should be invaluable to you in attain - 
|!* ing the perfection in your cooking which you 
have been striving for but were never quite 
able to attain. 

One of the first requisites for fine cookery is plenty of 
time. The second is to have your vegetables and meats 
just right. Vegetables must be young and not left to grow 
to such size that they become tough and stringy. Beans, 
peas, carrots, and other roots should be picked at the market 
for their youth, not for their size. It is, of course, easier 
to prepare the larger vegetables, as it takes less time to do 
so, but they are neither as palatable nor as nice in appear- 
ance. The market vendors could easily be trained to 
keep only the youngest of young vegetables if every 
housewife insisted on buying only these. 

Take plenty of time to cut and prepare the vegetables 
right before cooking, and then cook them slowly — slowly. 

Those who can afford to use an electric or gas stove 
should keep tkeir little charcoal burners to broil their 
meats and fish on. Nothing is so good as broiled steak, 
well beaten, rubbed with pepper and salt and grated onion, 
and then cooked over an open charcoal fire on an iron grate. 
Fish cooked this way, first rubbed all over with butter or 
bacon grease and slightly salted, is delicious and the flavor 
is brought out to its fullest. 

Carrots, peas, beans, turnips, and other root vegetables 
should be cooked with just enough water to have barely 
any left when they are done, then only butter and perhaps 
a little cream should be added with a little ground whole 
pepper for flavoring if liked. Salt must never be cooked 
with the vegetables, as this makes them tough. Use just 
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enough salt* always sparingly* to bring out the flavor of 
the vegetable. It should be added after they are done 
and the butter is added. Cabbage, cauliflower, Brussels 
sprouts, and kale, should be dropped into boiling water, 
which afterwards is drained and served with plenty of butter, 
either melted or slightly browned, and the vegetable should 
be cooked very slowly and carefully in this butter for a few 
minutes after it is added. 

Try cooking cauliflower in this way, then slightly brown 
the butter and add a touch of curry powder to it before 
putting in the cauliflower. 

Have you ever eaten young com with the whole cob no 
larger than three or four inches, when you can eat it, cob 
and all? If you never have, try it. Cook the com as soon 
as you can after bringing it home in only very slightly 
boiling water in the husks which have only had the outer- 
most leaves removed. Then cook for about half an hour 
and remove the husks, roll each cob in melted butter and 
serve immediately. When the com is this size it is also 
excellent in vegetable soup; or sliced very thin, cooked in 
a little water with butter and cream added. 

French cookery is not something that is hard to accom-' 
plish. It is extremely simple and easy to do if one will 
take the time and leave off the fancy trimmings which 
are so popular among certain people. Modem cookery 
runs to two extremes, one consists in a meal hastily thrown 
together with the nourishing elements all cooked out of 
the vegetable by throwing it in a potful of salt water and 
bringing it to a hurried boil, the water being all thrown off 
afterwards, and the vegetables is served "as is'*; or we have 
the overdone, fancy concoctions, like certain ''salads", 
which are the source of so much indigestion among people 
nowadays. 

If an electric or gas stove is used it is well to have a cover 
over the flames, if possible one which is made of heavy 
iron. If your meat and vegetable dishes are cooked on 
this with a low flame imder it, you will be surprised how 
fine and delicate the flavors of your dishes will be. 

Cooking here used to be done with heavy cast steel pots and 
pans, and home-made pottery, on wood and charcoal fires, 
and it was good, palatable, and tasty food. This type of 
cookery can only be adapted to modem stoves, pots, and 
pans by using small flames with an iron plate as described 
over the fire, and by taking plenty of time over the cooking, 
sinunering the food for a long time imtil it is well done and 
all the flavors are retained. Yes, French cookery all sim- 
mers down to simmering. 



The Tanza Tragedy 

(Continued from page 197) 

who were hungry, or for the parents who were expected 
to return at about three o'clock. Most, or probably all, 
of the other children who were imder her charge for the 
day, were perhaps sleeping on the floor in the main room. 
Shortly after the pot of rice was hung over the fire Anas- 
tada noticed that the cogon grass siding of the house was 
burning. She tried futilely to put out the fire and only 
too late found that it could not be done. When the kitchen 
walls were ablaze, and possibly the cogon roof of the kitchen 
also, she rushed into the living room, snatched up the babe, 
and, either carrying or leading two more of the smallest 
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diildren dimbed down the ladder and deposited them safely 
under the trellis about thirty meters away in the yard. 
Then she returned to fetch her brother and the two other 
children. The entire building was by that time in flames 
and she was either suffocated or was pinned down by the 
falling roof, and they all perished. 

However, no one will ever know just how it all happened 
since there were no witnesses. The people believe that 
Anastacia Orence heroically saved the three little ones and 
lost her life while trying to save the other three. 

It is said that Anastacia was a motherly, jolly little girl. 
She had a beautiful voice and was always invited to sing 
at fiestas and parties. She did not attend school because 
she lived too far from the school house, and was needed 
at home to take care of the children. 

The four bodies were buried in the cemetery at Tanza. 
Up to date the graves have not been marked. The Priest 
at Tanza gave the services of the Church without charge. 
The municipality issued the burial permit free. The 
municipal employees, I believe under the direction of the 
Chief of Police, contributed the necessary funds to buy the 
four small coffins and pay other incidental expenses. The 
people of Malapad na Cogonan are so poor they could not 
help financially. 

The people of Tanza consider the newspaper reports, 
to say the least, malicious. They declare that it is not 
true that they stood around the burning building while 
the children were cremated. They fully realize the heroic 
act of little Anastacia. 

In justice to the poor parents and to the worthy people 
©f Tanza, I think these facts should be known. 

Sincerely, 
James E. McCall, 

Division Superintendent. 



The Virgin 

(Continued from page 192) 

*'Don't worry. Just pray for us and the Blessed Virgin 
will protect us. She has made Totoy well. She will 
take care of him now.*' Angela took the child from its 
bamboo crib, and wrapped him up in a bright red and 
orange shawl. Then she said, *'We are going now. Just 
pray to the Blessed Virgin and we'll reach the church safely.*' 

** You are very hard-headed, Angela.** Tasio was worried 
and annoyed. "Luis,** he called to his brother who had 
already hitched Pingas to the sled, "take the shorter way 
through Tenienteng Cleto*s clearing.** 

**Yes, Manong,** Luis answered and struck the carabao 
with the other end of the rope that was fastened to a ring 
in the animal's nose. 

Tasio watched from the window until the sled rounded 
the bend of the trail. Then he took his bolo and went out 
to the well where he had left the rattan which he had 
gathered two days before and put there to be soaked. 
He heard someone "hi-hi-ing** a carabao. It couldn't 
be Luis, it must be Cardo, Tasio thought. Cardo had 
promised to bring him five himdred bimdles of cogon 
grass today. It was kind of Cardo, but last rainy season 
he had given Cardo more than that for his roof, and had 
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even helped him to thatch his house. He need not feel 
indebted to Cardo. 

Around the bend of the trail appeared a slow moving 
carabao pulling a log. A man, wearing a big hat, was 
riding on his back. He was not Cardo, but one of 
the new homesteaders. ''Compare,** Tasio called to the 
man, "drop in for a while.** The man said, "Thank you, 
some other day," and passed on. 

The wind was blowing harder, and Tasio heard the faint 
roll of thunder. ''Hardhead,** Tasio grumbled as he 
squatted down to sort the rattan. "She always has her 
way. Hmp! If something happens. .. .** He began whit- 
tling the rattan. Cardo may come at any time, he thought. 
He must finish the rattan ties. 

He looked again at the gathering clouds, black and 
threatening. He stood up and frowned, holding a piece 
of rattan in one hand and his bolo in the other. He clenched 

his teeth and resumed work. Then, **LintikV* 

Tasio swore as he flung away the bolo. Blood oozed 
from a cut in his left thumb. He sucked the wound and 
spat on the ground. Suddenly a gust of wind whistled 
through the bamboo thicket. The trees in the yard swayed. 
A look of alarm came into Tasio*s eyes. "The Blessed 
Virgin,** Tasio murmured. "The Blessed Virgin. . . . 
She is angry!** 

He left his work scattered on the ground. Hurriedly he 
went into the house and lighted the timsin lamp before a 
color print of the Virgin Mary. He crossed himself and 
sat down on the bamboo bench near the window, still 
looking at the picture. 

He sat thus for quite a long while. The wind calmed, 
and the bamboos ceased squeaking. "Thank God," Tasio 
said as he rose to his feet. He went to the door to go out, 
but dark clouds now covered the whole sky. It was so 
calm that Tasio thought he even heard the beating of his 
heart. A blinding streak of lightning flashed across the sky 
followed by a heavy thunder clap. Big drops of rain 
began to patter down, gently at first, then the rain came 
down in torrents. The wind, as if in mounting fury, lashed 
the trees mercilessly. 

Tasio closed the sawali door and the windows, and sat 
down on the bench, grasping the edge with his big hands. 
The muscles of his arms became taut and rigid. "My God,'* 
he murmured. He stood up and stared at the figure of the 
Virgin which seemed to be moving in the light of the flicker- 
ing flame of the lamp. "I should have gone with them," 
Tasio kept mumbling as he stared blankly at the vacant 
bamboo crib. "If something happens. . . if something 
happens. Please, My God. . , .** 

Through the heavy pounding of the rain and the screaming 
of the wind, Tasio heard something like an explosion. 
He remembered hearing such an explosion before when one 
of the carabaos of Apo Ruiz was struck by lightning. 
Then another, after which he thought he heard something 
like the wailing of a child. 

It couldn't be Totoy — it couldn't be that Totoy was. . . . 
No. . . . no. . . . God! Why did I let them go alone. . . . 
Why did I? 

Tasio jumped up, flimg the door open, and rushed out. 
He ran across the muddy ground between the house and 
the trail, already drenched to the skin. Aroimd the bend 
of the trail his pace slowed, but he went on, panting. 
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He passed Tenienteng Cleto's clearing and plunged into 
the forest. 

The narrow muddy path was blocked by a fallen tree. 
He climbed over it. He went on, running, walking, stumb- 
ling; mumbling incoherently as he struggled onward a 
prayer to the Almighty. 

Then he saw about twenty or thirty paces ahead of him 
a big fallen tree with a wrecked sled beneath it. Despite 
the pouring rain and the chill of the wind, perspiration 
broke out all over him, and he suddenly felt himself com- 
pletely strengthless. He swayed from side to side, and a 
deep groan escaped from his lips. Pinned between the 
wrecked sled and the big tree were his wife and child. A 
meter or two away lay two other lifeless bodies — Luis and 
Pingas. Both, man and animal, looked as if they had 
been burned. 

npHE sun shone again and the wind had calmed. Nothing 
except the still muddy streets and fallen banana 
plants showed that a storm had raged the day before. 

In the belfry of the town church, birds were twittering. 
In the churchyard many people were gathered. Some 
were praying, others were whispering, with surprise and 
horror in their eyes. Because inside the church the big 
image of the Blessed Virgin, patroness of the town, was 
hacked to pieces. Fragments of the image — the hands, 
the gold-filled ornaments, the head, — and the broken glass 
lamps were scattered around on the tiled floor. Beside 
the wreckage lay the lifeless body of a man whose rough, 
knotty hands still clutched a strip of Her garment. 



Dendrobium Superbum 

(Continued from page 191) 

little rootlets that at first fasten themselves on the old 
stalk and later take hold of the tree on which the mother 
plant is fastened. 

These little plants may be removed and fastened else- 
where. It usually takes from four to five years for the 
young plants to mature, but occasionally they will bloom 
after only three years. 

While the plant is still in flower, new green fronds shoot 
out from above the blooming ones. These are covered 
with leaves which grown out of each division alternately. 
At first they grow rather fast, but after the plant stops 
blooming they slow down to a gradually decreasing tempo 
of growth which finds its maturity during the rainy season, 
after which the leaves drop off one by one and the new 
frond is ready to send out its delightful blooms. 

This beautiful orchid needs little care beyond occasional 
watering and watching for caterpillars during the blooming 
season. 

The Bureau of Science has some very fine specimens 
festooning the big acacia trees in the garden, and other 
fine specimens can be seen at Malacafiang Palace. But 
Manila, with its many shade trees lining the streets, its 
many lovely gardens, could easily be made into a Magic 
Orchid City of the East, a magnet of attraction to tourists 
from far and near, if our people would make use of the 
means with which nature has so abundantly provided them. 
Instead of the present foolish tax on orchids, which no one 
pays anyway, thousands of pesos would be brought into the 
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country by tourists who would come to see the magnificent 
mght of hundreds of orchid covered trees, with the orchids 
all in full bloom, if all the city trees were planted with 
dendrobiimi and other orchids, but particularly with Den- 
drobiimi superbum, as the flowering time for these is also 
Carnival time in Manila. 

More banyan and other such interesting trees could be 
planted along Manila streets and then covered with orchids 
and hardy ferns. Our city would thus give the impression 
of a veritable fairy park, which would not need much 
advertising to draw tourists, for it would be an advertise- 
ment in itself. 

Most private gardens contain orchids of one kind or 
another, but they are not all as easily grown as the Dendro- 
bium, and a private garden is of course not open to the 
public, so that transients often pass through Manila with- 
out having seen any orchids whatsoever and are surprised 
to hear that such exist here when the talk happens to touch 
on the subject. 

If the Paco Cemetery walls were all planted with orchids 
and ferns, it could be used as a show place for orchid lovers, 
where they would be able to find all the different species 
growing in the Islands and neighboring countries. An 
entrance fee might be charged as is being done at the Aqua- 
rium to pay for upkeep and watering. It would be an 
especially appropriate place for orchids on account of the 
large acacia trees which are growing there and diffuse the 
sunlight to just the right amount. Besides, the old walls 
would lend themselves wonderfully well to the attaching 
of orchids, as they hold the moisture. 
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Every town plaza and village square in the Philipimies 
should have orchids of its particular locality attached to 
its trees, and the wild flowers of the neighboring districts 
planted on its lawns. This could easily be accomplished 
through the school children, or if every person supplied 
only one single plant. 

The illustration [reproduced in the Pictorial Section] 
shows a plant of Dendrobium'superbum growing on an 
ironwood tree in the garden of Miss Concepci6n Martinez 
of Manila who is a great orchid lover and has some very 
fine specimens in her garden. 

Pamphlets on Philippine orchids are available at the 
Bureau of Science and a new book on all the known species 
is presently under preparation by Dr. Eduardo Quisumbing, 
botanist of the Bureau of Science, who has made orchids 
a special study. 

For those who wish to grow orchids either for pleasure 
or profit, it is suggested that they supply themselves with 
books on the care of the different types, which are published 
both in the United States and England and can be ordered 
through local bookdealers. 



Quinine. . . 

{Continued from page 190) 

our quinine would command. Some samples were sent 
to the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C, and others 
to Germany. A part of the bark has been sent to the 
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Bureau of Science for the manufacture of totaquina in 
accordance with specifications of the health organization 
of the League of Nations. This new standard preparation 
has been thoroughly tried by the Philippine Health Service 
in cooperation with the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
results are most encouraging. It was foimd to have the 
same curative qualities as quinine sulphate. Tot a- , 
quina contains several other alkaloids which appear to 
have medicinal value and for this reason, Dr. Leon Ma. 
Guerrero has expressed the opinion that this product is 
even better than quinine sulphate. 

It has been found that the cinchona raised in Bukidnon 
excels that grown in French Indo-China and Java, in that 
the annual growth of local cinchona is .88 meters as 
against .67 meters abroad. In alkaloid contents our cin- 
chona appears also to be richer. 

Cinchona species grow in various tropical places at an 
altitude ranging from 2,600 to 9,000 feet. They thrive 
well in light, easily worked, permiable soil with good drain- 
age. In Bukidnon, cinchona grow vigorously because the 
soil is clay-loam and there is a well distributed annual rain- 
fall, and this can be duplicated in other parts of the Archi- 
pelago. The quinine tree is, however, a delicate plant, and 
care must be taken for it to attain successful growth. 

The Health experts of the League of Nations have 
estimated that 26,000 tons of quinine are required to 
treat malarial patients annually, but unfortunately only 
600 tons, or less than two per cent of the world's require- 
ment, are made available. The Philippines would 
have to plant 3,500 hectares with cinchona in order to 
meet the local demand alone. The present supply of 
quinine is controlled by the monopolistic trade of Java 
and naturally the price of this important drug is high. 

Last year the Bureau of Forestry shipped 385 kilograms 



of bark to a firm in Germany which stated that our quinine 
compares favorably with that from Java. The bark was 
assessed at Pi. 2 5 per kilogram, and a statement was made 
to the effect that they would be willing to sign a contract 
to purchase all that the Islands could produce. Two local 
firms have also offered to buy all the cinchona bark harvest- 
ed at the Bukidnon Plantation on contract, but no agree- 
ments have as yet been entered into because the Bureau 
is not yet in a position to guarantee a steady supply, and 
also it is the government's aim to make the product avail- 
able to the people at the lowest possible cost. However, 
while the primary object of raising cinchona is to supply 
the needs of the Health Service, the government is willing 
to cooperate with anybody desiring to grow and manu- 
facture quinine, and as soon as the government is in a 
position to supply sufficient cinchona bark, it may enter 
into a contract with private firms, provided they will agree 
to sell the drug at a reasonable price. 

Quinine has a world market, and quinine development 
in our country would make us a producer of an important 
medicine of which the world is badly in need. It would 
create a new industry bound to bring about two outstanding 
results: profit for the producers and manufacturers and 
relief to thousands of people suffering from malaria. 

According to Director Fischer: "If we were given the 
necessary financial assistance, we could raise enough 
cinchona trees from which to get all the totaquina or 
quinine sulphate needed by the inhabitants of these Islands. 
Eventually, after the more serious problems are solved, this 
plant can be cultivated extensively in the Islands as a 
product of export". 

Java where the plant was first introduced in 1854, is 
jealously keeping secret the^methods and technique de- 
veloped in raising cinchona and in the manufacture of 
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quinine sulphate. In fact, it was only through the co- 
dperation of the American Consul at Batavia that the 
Philippines was able to secure the cinchona seeds for which 
from F2.00 to P8.00 per gram was paid. After the last 
order, the Javanese Government passed a measure pro- 
hibiting the exportation of cinchona seeds. 

A Bloody Palm Sunday 

{Continued from page 288) 
the only Church holidays of such^importance on which 
no masses were said in the Cebu churches. They were 
closed and barred. The whole city was practically deserted, 
and only a few soldiers patrolled the streets. 
Captain C&ndido Padilla and the Regis brothers who were 
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shot after Holy Week were the only revolutionists executed 
in Cebu with full formalities. They were accorded spiritual 
ministrations and were allowed to wear their uniforms. 
A military band, tmder the personal direction of Filemon 
Sotto, later a senator and more recently a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention, accompanied the three doomed 
revolutionary leaders to their end. 



Tia Basia's Son 

{Continued from page 187) 

she had a little headache. But it was nothing serious, she 
claimed. Mother gave her an asperin tablet. The next 
day she seemed all right again. 

She was radiant on the morning following Juanito's pro- 
motion to the fourth year. "Just one year more," she said, 
**and my boy will be a graduado. My! And it seemed 
only yesterday that he began going to school! Just one 
more year, just one more!" 

That one year passed, and Juanito and I were graduated. 
I was tremendously happy. But my happiness seemed 
weak compared to that of Tia Basia's. She was almost 
crying when she told of Juanito's graduation. 

"You received your diploma, too? Of course, you did. 
Juanito received his last night. Yes, I was there. The 
boys went up the stage one by one to get their diplomas 
from the Governor. Then they shook his hand and the 
hands of all those big men on the stage. Some of them 
were maestros, IVe heard, and some were politicians. 
Juanito shook hands with all of them. Don't you think 
it was wonderful?'* 
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I told Tia Basia, yes, it was wonderful, and she smiled 
at me approvingly. 

"Yes, it was wonderful," she repeated. Then she added, 
almost to herself alone, "And Juanito is a graduado now.'* 

After a while, she asked me: 

"Are you going to Manila, Carling?'* 

"Yes." 

"You are going to be an abogado, no?*' 

"No. I want to be an engineer. You know what en- 
gineers are? They build cement and iron bridges, also 
big, concrete buildings and other things." 

"Yes, I know." And then a far away look came into 
her eyes. "I wish Juanito could go to Manila, too. But 
he can't. We can not afford it. They say it costs about 
forty or fifty pesos a month for a boy to study in Manila." 

I told her yes, and then I added: "But, of course, it does 
not matter much whether he goes to Manila or not. Really, 
it depends on the man. I know of one who is not even a 
high-school graduate and he is doing very well. And I 
know of several college graduates who have not made use 
of their studies at all." 

Tia Basia smiled. "I hope it is so. Juanito is a good 
boy and I know all will like him." 

I helped her put the basket of fish on her head, and she 
went away. 

In Manila, I forgot about Tia Basia and her son. There 
were so many things of interest and importance to occupy 
my time, that I hardly thought of my old home town. 
When I went home for the summer vacation, however, I 
saw Tia Basia again. 

She was much older and thinner, and a little gray had 
app>eared in her hair near the temples. She was very happy 
to see me back. 

"Why, Carling! When did you arrive? Only this morn- 
ing? My, but you have grown!" 

"Yes, I've grown, all right. I can not use any of the 
clothes that I brought with me to Manila when I left last 
June." 

We talked for some minutes, and then I asked her about 
Juanito. 

"Juanito? Oh, he's all right. He's married now." 
And then she left. 



I followed Tia Basia with my eyes. There had not been 
the usual ring at pride in her voice when she spo^e of her 
son, and I thought I noticed a catch in her voice and a hint 
of tears in her eyes. 



Sulu Pearls 

{Continued from pttge 186) 

inadvertent touch may spoil the skin texture of the pearl. 
When brought to port the pearls are peeled, onionlike, from 
three to five skins being removable. A pearl weighing 
25 karats in the rough may be peeled down to five karats, 
but usually such a pearl keeps a weight of 10 karats by the 
time it is couched in rose-colored cottonwood preparatory 
to be sold to the pearlbuyers who roam the world in search 
of fine pe€urls. 

The great majority of fine pearls reaching the market are 
from 3 to 8 karats; anything beyond has a pedigree and 
needs it. All the exceptionally good pearls taken in Sulu 
waters have their history: when and where foimd; by whom; 
a minute description of shape, luster, skin texture, weight, 
size; to whom it was sold, when, and at what price; and 
what it was destined for, a queen's crown, a millionaire's 
pin, or any such. 

But today the waters of the Sulu Archipelago are even 
quieter than usual; the pearl industry feels the effect of 
the world crisis more acutely than most industries. Lazily 
and dreamily the waves swish and sweep over the pearl 
banks where most activity is now stilled. Yet far below 
those swishing, sweeping waves, in their cradles of mother- 
of-pearl, the bits from Allah's shivered hammer slumber 
and there in repose they await their resurrection. . . , 



Rota Days 

{Continued from page 185) 

the direction and the distance, why do you want a guide 
to take you there?" Replying that I did not know the 
trails to Tailalo, Juan still thought, he said, that ''anyone 
who could point out the direction and state the distance 
to a certain place, although he had never been there, would 
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mrely also know what trail to take. ''But how'\ he went 
yn, ''in the name of the Saint do you know this?'' So an 
hour was taken up in showing Juan how to orient a map 
with a compass and measure distances by means of the 
scale on the map. After this lesson Juan's face became a 
study of perplexity and finally he said "Why, sir, you are 
a great scholar. You can, with a few instnunents, measure 
the whole world." I replied that I could, but that untold 
other thousands could also do this. He then said that it 
was a great pity that the people of Rota could be so ignorant, 
and asked why it was that the great nations which had been 
their masters had not taught them more. To this, I had 
no answer for Juan. 

Years before, as a boy, I had read **The Voyage of the 
Beagle" by Charles Darwin, in which he tells how he created 
unbounded astonishment by the use of a compass and a 
map among primitive people in South America. Little 
did I dream at that tender age, as a Victorian novelist 
would say, that I in later years would pull a swift one 
copped from Darwin, as a New York tabloid editor would 
express it. 
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Again the lamps were lit and the telling and recording 
of myths was in order. This evening was spent in covering 
the tales of the Taotao Mona. The natives say that these 
mythical Taotao Mona were Magas (chiefs) of different 
localities, and each had his characteristics. Greece had its 
heroic strong men, but so had the Chamorros as the follow- 
ing tales will show: 

"There was at Talage a man who was very strong, and 
there was another at Talofofo who was very strong also, 
because he left a footprint in the rocks at Talofofo, and at 
Talage there is also the footprint of the man of Talage. 
They went in search of each other to fight and to see who 
was the stronger of the two. When they met, said the 
one, 'Where are you going?* Said the other, *I am searching 
for you so we can fight'. Then they decided between them 
that they would eat first. Said the one, when the food was 
near done, 'Get me a coconut.' So he went out and shook 
the coconut tree and made the coconuts fall down. Then 
the other took the coconut and squeezed the milk all out 
of the coconut. Then the two gave up having a fight as 
they saw that they were equally strong." 

"There lived a man in Inalahan who thought he was the 
strongest man in the world. So he came to Malesso to 
show them there how strong he was by pulling out coconut 
trees by the roots. But a man of Malesso got up and said» 
'That is nothing'. Then he shook a coconut tree and 
made all the nuts fall down and, picking one up, he took 
it in one hand and squeezed all the juice out of it, even the 
milk of the nut. When the man from Inalahan saw that 
the man of Malesso was stronger, he ran home." 

"There were in Rota, at one time, two strong chiefs who 
searched for each other in order to fight. They decided 
first to test their strength and partook of a meal. Said 
one, 'Let us catch some fish'. The other said, 'It suits me'. 
Having procured a canoe, one wanted to head east and the 
other west. Not being able to agree on the matter, they 
plied their paddles in different directions. So strong were 
they that the canoe parted in the middle and each part 
was propelled with such force that they arrived home 
without a drop of water in either half of the canoe 
although they lived at opposite ends of the island, and 
to this day there are dents in the rock where the two 
chiefs beached them". 

{To be continued) 
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Talia n g 

{Continued from pa^ 183) 

would you have done in my place, knowing as I did that she 
did not have enough money. 

Taliang: (suddenly facing him) Me? Of course, I 
would have advised her to borrow from someone else; not 
from me. I am not a fool ! 

Imong: But suppose there were no one from whom 
she could borrow? 

Taliang: In that case, I would have let her suffer the 
consequences, that I would, if it had been me! Anyway 
it is her own affair. She ought to know what she is doing! 

Imong: I dare say I was a bit too hasty, but I thought 
you would understand how I felt when I saw her cry. 
(Pause) 

Taliang: (mockingly) So she cried, eh? Ugh! 

Imong: (gesticulating) Suppose it has been you? 

Taliang: (almost in a scream) Why me? So you 
think I am like her, ha? 

Imong: (grasping her shoulders) Of course not, but 
you don't understand! 

Taliang: (as she shakes off his hands) I, not to un- 
derstand? Of course I do. It is you who don't! 

Imong: (getting impatient) Oh, look here, Taliang! 
This is silly. We've got to stop ! 

Taliang: (ignoring him) Where did you get that 
money you loaned her? That is what I want to know! 
You have not loaned the money Ka Pasiang gave you? 

Imong: (evasively) I tell you, this has got to stop! 

Taliang: (insisting) Did you loan that money? Tell 
me that! 

Imong: (giving in) What if I did? I tell you it 
could not be helped! It was the only money I had with me! 

Taliang: (on the verge of tears) So that is how things 
stand. (Pause. Imong starts for the inside room but 
changes his mind.) A good husband you are — giving 



away your money with the only other shirt you have almost 
in rags and Iliong needing new clothes and a pair of shoes 
and the fiesta only two days away! That shows what you 
really arc! You have no thought of your responsibilities 
to your family. (Pause. Imong walks back and forth 
in the room. Seeing him thus, Taliang covers her eyes with 
the shirt she has been working on and sobs loudly.) I was 
even expecting to get me a new dress at Ka Dora's tonight. 
(More sobs.) 

Imong: But Berta promised me to pay it back after 
the tienda closes tomorrow. 

Taliang: Do you think she will be able to make that 
amount in one day at this time of the year? 

Imong: Then we will try to borrow from somebody else. 

Taliang: Who do you think is willing to loan you a 
cent with the fiesta only two days ahead? 

Imong: Anyhow, we will find some other way yet. 

Taliang: What some other way? Ugh! 

Imong: (thrusting his hands into his hair) Oh, I 
tell you, this is rotten! Stop it! 

Taliang: (between fresh hysterical sobs) I can not 
stand your ways any longer! I am not a fool to enslave 
myself for nothing! (She stands up throwing the shirt 
on the floor.) You can bring that Berta here to live with 
you if you like. I think that is the best thing for you to do! 
I wouldn't mind a bit if she does come here. (She tosses 
her head proudly as she proceeds to the inner room.) 

Imong: I told you already that it was not for anything 
else that I loaned her the money! What more do you want? 

Taliang: (opening the door) Do you think that I 
believe that about Berta's crying? Do you think that I 
can not see how things are going with you? I am not such 
a fool as you think! I'd be ashamed of myself if I were 
you! (She shuts the door with a bang.) 

Imong: Ay, this Taliang! Do not shout so! The 
neighbors might think that what you are saying is true. 
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Taliang: (within) Let them hear all about it, so they 
will know what you are doing! It serves you right. (More 
sobs.) 

Imong: Oh, what a woman you are? Will you stop? 

Taliang: (opening the door and looking in) Do you 
think I do not know what men are like? I am not a fool! 
You can bring that Berta here if you like and comfort her 
when she cries! (She shuts the door again with a bang.) 

Imong: (impatiently) Susmariosep, this Taliang! 
When will you ever stop making such a silly fuss about 
nothing? I told you the truth, all there is to it, but you 
don't believe me! 

Taliang: (inside with a muffled energy) Oh, you can 
bring that Berta here if you like, since you think more of 
her than of me. I would not mind it a bit if you do. 
I am leaving this house, anyway, this very hour, as soon 
as I can gather up my things. 

(Limply Imong sits down on one of the chairs at the 
left and leans against the wall.) 

Imong: Well, I am damned! 

Taliang: (inside, in an insinuating voice) Do you 
mean to say that she did not ask you to come to see her 
at her house tonight? 

Imong: (with a painful show of patience) All right, 
say what you like, since you don't believe me. What 
do you take me for? 

Taliang: (coming out with a bundle of hastily gathered 
clothes under her arm and a shawl thrown over her right 
shoulder which she uses in wiping the tears from her eyes) 
An inconsiderate idiot, that is what you are — giving away 
your money to that pianga when we need it ourselves! 
You can bring her here to live with you now. I will not 
be here to molest you. 

(She starts for the entrance door wiping the tears from 
her eyes with the shawl as she walks. Suddenly Imong 
springs to meet her and violently takes the bundle away 
from her.) 

Imong: You can not take these things with you! (He 
walks backward and plants himself in the threshold.) 
Neither can you pass through this door! What do you 
think I am? A fool? Pshoo! Just try to come near me 
and you will see! I am still the master of this house! 
And as long as I am still alive you can not do WHi^t you 
like! 

Taliang: (recovering herself, and rushing at him for 
the bundle) Give me that bundle! 

(With a swift push of his right hand he throws her back- 
ward. His face is contorted in anger.) 

Imong: I tell you for the last time not to come near me! 
If you do I will twist your neck! 

(Like a balked tigress Taliang stares at Imong. Then, 
seeing the futility of resort to force she suddenly turns 
about and, tossing her head, walks towards the inside room. 
She closes the door with a loud bang. The sound of stiffled 
sobs is heard. Imong leans against the door post and 
looks intently towards the room with a repentant and 
worried face. But after a while his face lightens as the 
^und of the shouts of school children are heard from with- 
out. When at last two or three of them can be seen through 
the window at the left walking in the road, the curtain 
slowly falls.) 
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Editorials 

{Continued from page 181) 

This is a wise plan, and the more generous because it 
is entirely voluntary. Mr. L. Weinzheimer, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager, has devised and put into opera- 
tion a plan that should be widely followed. 



Tourists may come to the country in ship-loads, but 
unless they know there is something to see or to experience 
when they get here, they won't stay 
Travel in very long- a twelve-hour stop with 

the Philippines the ship or, at best, a few days be- 
tween ships is all that we may then 
expect. Any effort is to be commended, therefore, that 
gives publicity to the great scenic beauties of this country 
and the interest and delight that await the traveler here 
beyond the confines of Manila. One corporation, the 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Company, has recently begun pub- 
lication of a series of well -planned advertisements in con- 
nection with the sale of gasoline and oil that call attention 
to the practicability of automobile trips from Manila to 
numerous places and scenes of genuine interest. With 
our mountain and sea resorts, hot springs, volcanoes, great 
caves, magnificent rivers, noble old Spanish churches and 
missions, the stupendous rice-terraces of Ifugao, the inter- 
esting and unique cultures of some of our pagan groups - 
travelers could spend months here if they knew where to 
go. Such advertisements as those of the Standard -Vacuum 
Oil Company fill a real need. 

Four O'clock 

In the Editor's Office 

npHE cover on this month's issue of the Phil- 
**• ippine Magazine is a reproduction of a 
wash-drawing of the quadrangle of the Uni- 
versity of the PhiHppines by Diosdado M.Lorenzo 
returned recently from the Reale Accademia di 
Belle Arti in Rome. He also studied for some 
years in the Academia de San Fernando in Spain. 
He was born at San Isidro, Nueva Ecija, and, 
before going abroad, graduated at the School of Fine Arts of Ma- 




nila with honors. We plan to publish a series of covers by Mr. Lo* 
renso, chiefly of Manila street scenes, which will make an excellent 
collection for permanent preservation. 

Mariano Salvador Moreno states that the short play, "Taliang**, 
is based on a real incident in the lives of two acquaintances of his. It is 
indeed characteristic of certain phases of domestic life. Mr. Moreno 
is a student at the National University. 

Mrs. Anne J. Broad (Henry Philip Broad) states that her article on 
Sulu pearls is based on data gathered from various pearl dealers in 
Zamboanga and Jolo. She is at present at work on another article 
on Moro brass work which should be interesting. She has lived in 
Zamboanga for a good many years and is already well known to readers 
of this publication. 

Jos6 Garcia Sanchez, author of "Tia Basia's Sk>n", was born in Iloilo 
in 1910 and is connected with the school at which he graduated, the 
Colegio de San Agustin. He has written for a number of other Phil* 
ippine publications and in a letter to me states: *'In passing, I should 
like to express my wonder at the almost miraculous way you act on a 
submitted story — whether it *click8* or not. Other editors take at 
least two months to decide whether to accept or reject a story, leaving 
a poor author during all this time at a loss as to the fate of his work* 
If the other publications in Manila were as prompt as the Philippine 
Magazine in this matter, the life of us writers would be much more 
pleasant/' 

Eusebio Vibar who writes on quinine production in the Philippines 
was formerly connected with the Bureau of Forestry, but is now a 
member of the staff of the monthly Agricultural Life. 

Hernando R. Ocampo, author of the story, **The Virgin'*, is connected 
with the Philippine Education Company, and has contributed to the 
Magazine before. He is at present engaged in launching a mimeo- 
graphed publication of "unedited stories'* under the title "Story Manu- 
scripts". 

Alfredo F. Benitcz is the young son of Dean Conrado Benitcz of the 
University of the Philippines and Mrs. Bcnitez, head of the Philippine 
Woman's College. Sick of a heart ailment for some two years, often 
unable to move or even converse, he shows a brave spirit. "Your 
Magazine**, he writes, "has been a source of instruction as well as 
enjoyment to me. Expecting its arrival has become a pleasant habit 
with me. I wish you all success in youi praiseworthy endeavors to 
c'cvclop Filipino writers in English." 

Superintendent of Schools James E. McCall, who tells the true story 
of the pitiful but heroic death of little Anastacia Orcnce in Tanza, 
Cavitc, together with a number of other small children in a fire, is prej" 
paring a suitable stone to mark her grave to the cost of which some ojf 
the teachers in the province and a few others contributed. The garble^ 
and unfair reports published in some Manila {periodicals about this sad 
affair were disgraceful examples of "reporting". 

C. V. Pedroche is a frequent contributor of stories and poems to th^ 
Philippine Magazine . He states in a letter to me that he recently passe<3l 
the First Grade Civil Service Examination, but that he is still out of A 
job. 
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' Pedro M. de Leon was born in Tubigan, 
Gaaan* Marinduque, in 1912, and it employed 
in the municipal government of his *'home 
town". 

Of H. G. Hombostd's ''RoU Days**, a 
series of articles the second of which appears 
in this issue, Salvador P. Lopes, Philippines 
Herald columnist, said: "There is so much 
fake romance woven around the South Seas 
that it is a welcome relief to read an article 
about those places that has the ring of truth 
in it and yet is written with understanding 
and sympathy. Such an article is that of 
Mr. H. Q. Hombostel in the March number 
of the Philippine Maganne which deals with 
the author's experiences in Rota, neighbor- 
ing island of Guam. The article, which will 
run as a serial in the magazine, should bear 
the same relation to South Sea romanticism 
that Charles Dana's 'Two Years Before the 
Mast', years ago, bore to the extravagant 
romances of the sea. Like this masterpiece, 
the serial is honest and realistic, written in 
a vivid style that in places is eloquent and 
lyrical, but only because it is authentic." 

The article on trans-Pacific aviation in 
the February issue of the Philippine Mag- 
azine with a number of original maps of 
Wake and Midway islands, was reprinted 
in the China Weekly Review of Shanghai 
by special permission. 

An idea of how long issues of the Magazine 
are read is indicated by a query as to the 
original sources of "Magellan's Voyage 
Around the World" and "The Wanderings 
of Aguinaldo" published serially in the Phil- 
ippine Magazine in 1926 and 1927— eight or 
nine years ago— from a Qaptain, United 
States Army, at Akron, Ohio. 

During the month, Percy A. Hill kindly 
sent me a presentation copy of his new book 
"Philippine Short Stories" (Oriental Commer- 
cial Company, Manila), a collection of short 
stories and articles by Mr. Hill in two parts 



— one, legends and old Spanish stories, and, 
two, stories of the early American occupa- 
tion. Many of these tales first appeared in 
the Philippine Magazine. The book will 
furnish many evenings of entertaining read- 
ing. 

The frontispiece of the little girl with the 
purple orchid blossoms in this issue of the 
Philippine Magazine is known as a ''color- 
graph". This process of color reproduction 
is new in the Philippines and has just been 
introduced by the McCullough Printing 
Company, the printers of this Magazine. It 
is made from one plate, eliminating the 
necessity of using a number of plates for the 
different colors. 



Astronomical Data 
April, 1935 

By the Weather Bureau 
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Sunrise and Sunaet 

{Upper Limb) 

Rites 

April 1. 5:52 a.m. 

April 6. 5:49 a.m. 

April 11. 5:46 a.m. 

April 16.. 5:42 a.m. 

April 21.. 5:39 a.m. 

April 26.. 5:36 a.m. 

Moonrise and Moontet 

(Upper Limb) 
Rises 

April 1 3:47 a.m. 

April 2 4:31 a.m. 

April 3 5:15 a.m. 

April 4 6:01 a.m. 

April 5 6:48 a.m. 

April 6 7:38 a.m. 

April 7 8:30 a.m. 

April 8 9:25 a.m. 

April 9 10:20 a.m. 

April 10 11:15 a.m. 

April 11 12:07 p.m. 

April 12 • 12:57 p.m. 



Sets 

6:08 p.m. 
6:09 p.m. 
6:09 p.m. 
6:10 p.m. 
6:11 p.m. 
6:12 p.m. 



Sets 

3:57 p.m. 

4:57 p.m. 

5:56 p.m. 

6:57 p.m. 

7:57 p.m. 

8:58 p.m. 

9:57 p.m. 
10:53 p.m. 
11:46 p.m. 

12:03 a.m. 
1:16 a.m. 



April 13 1:46 p.m. 1:55 a.m. 

April 14 2:33 p.m. 2:32 a.m. 

April 15 3:19 p.m. 3:07 a.m. 

April 16 4:06 p.m. 3:42 a.m. 

April 17 4:53 p.m. 4:16 a.m. 

April 18 5:42 p.m. 4:53 a.m. 

April 19 6:34 p.m. 5:32 a.m. 

April 20 7:29 p.m. 6:14 a.m. 

April 21 8:26 p.m. 7:01 a.m. 

April 22 9:23 p.m. 7:53 a.m. 

April 23 10:21 p.m. 8:49 a.nu 

April 24 11:16 p.m. 9:49 a.m. 

April 25 10.49 a.m- 

April 26 12:08 a.m. 11:50 a.m 

.April 27 12:56 a.m. 12:49 p.m. 

April 28 1:41 a.m. 1:47 p.m. 

April 29 2:25 a.m. 2:44 p.m. 

April 30 3:08 a.m. 3:42 p.m. 

Phases of the Moon 

New Moon on the 3rd at 8:11 p.m. 

First Quarter on the 11th at 1:42 a.m. 

Full Moon on the 19th at 5:10 a.m. 

Last Quarter on the 26th at.. 12:20 p.m. 

Perigee on the 2nd at 4:12 a.m. 

Apogee on the 14th at 3:48 a.m. 

Perigee on the 30th at 12:00 a.m. 

The Planets for the 15th 

MERCURY rises at 5:02 a. m. and sets at 5:20 
p. m. The planet is too close to the Sun for obser- 
vation. 

VENUS rises at 7:48 a. m. and sets at 8:34 p. m. 
Just after sundown the planet may be found in the 
western sky in the constellation of Taurus. 

MARS rises at 5:18 p. m. and sets at 5:12 a. m. 
on the day following. At 9:00 p. m. the planet 
may be found very low in the eastern sky in the 
constellation of Virgo. 

JUPITER rises at 8:03 p. m. on the 14th and sets 
at 7:27 a. m. on the 15th. At 9:00 p. m. the planet 
may be found in the eastern sky in the constellation 
of Libra. 

SATURN rises at 3:14 a. m. and sets at 2:52 p. m. 
The planet may be found very low in the eastern 
sky in the constellation of Aquarius just before sun- 
rise. 

The Principal Bright Stars for 9:00 p. m. 
North of the Zenith South of the Zenith 

Aldebaran in Taurus Betelgeuse and Rigel in 
Capella in Auriga Orion 

Castor and Pollux in Sirius in Canis Major 

Gemini Procyon in Canis Minor 

Regulus in Leo Canopus in Argo 

Arcturus in Bootis Spica in Virgo 

Alpha Crucis in the 

Southern Cross 
Alpha and Beta Centaur. 



Gift For Any Occasion 

You Could Send Your Relatives or 
Friends No More Acceptable Gift 
Than a Year's Subscriptions to the 

PHILIPPINE MAGAZINE 

The Philippines* 
Quality Monthly /^^ 



Local subscriptions M.OO 

United States and Foreign 

$3.00 




The HIILI^|NE MAQAIINE 
Uy Yet BIdg., 217 Datmariftat 
P. O. Box 3466, Manila 



Pleate tend the Philippine Magasine for one year to 

i (name) 

(addMta) 

I tftcloae P. in pasntaent 
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STUDENTS: For your examinations 

you need Pens that are WORKERS- 
the Doric EVERSHARPS! 



Perfected writers, all. Light-weight 
and balanced, smooth -flowing and 
leak-prcK)f — giving writing -satisfaction 
that attests again and again EVER- 
SHARP'S leadership in fountain-pen 
design. 



Not a shirker nor a falterer among 
them. For, the beauty of their color 
and markings is only the more visible 
feature of a perfection that runs clear 
through. 

Prices are not high. It's yours for 

P2 down, balance in 3 months. 

And remember, every Gold-Seal Doric 
Eversharp is lifetime -guaranteed ! 



Let ua show you your EVERSHARP PEN today 

Philippine Education Company 

Third Floor 



PHILIPPINE MAGAZINE 



April, 1935 







SHE WAS THIN ASA 
RAIL- AND NERVOUS 
AS A CAT, UNTIL... 




iVf JUST WOtftllp MVSEU ^ 

i*CK OVfR IT, MIS« 
BROOKS - AND SMC 41TS 
THiNNIR tVCRV PAY... I 

WISH I KNEW WMAT TO M., 



'WtU- l'V» SItN MANY 
NtRVOUS CHILPREN IN THfSK 
VffAllS THAT rvf if IN TfACMINi^ 
&H» iVC SfiN SOMI VM>NOfff< 
rut TMINM MA^MN TO LOTS 
OrTHIM WHCN TNIIA MOTHrHi 




^0¥ALTINt ? YOU MCAN \ 

ItmAT SWISS FOOO-OftINK ( 

fOM NtAft SO MUCH I 

ABOUT THCSI PAYS 7 j 




How Ovaltine Helps to Curb 

Child's Nervousness 

Often Adding Weight at a Surprisingly Rapid Rate 

Ovaltine is a pure food ioncentrate approved by nK)re than 20,000 
doctors. It is highly valued because of the very noticeable increases 
in both weight and nerve poise, which so frequently occur, when Ovaltine 
is added to the reKuIar daily fare. 

R<'cent scientific tests conducted with 48 school children in New York 
showed a decrease in nervousness, in some cases, of 2?i'7r in 2 week« 
(as measured by the C)lson-University of Minnesota checking >y.-tem) 
wh(Mi Ovaltine was added to the regular diet. 

^>'~r of all nervous undcr-par children treated in these New \'ork tests 
responded almost at once. In one case, nervousness diminished as 
much as 18* ( in a single week. 

While these results are of outstanding significance to mothers of nervou-^ 
chilflrcn. the\- are ecjually important to the mothers of underweight 
thildrcn. too. l-"or child specialists have long observed that under- 
weight and nervousness usually go hand in hand. 

Thus, when a child is given Ovaltine, he frequently benefits 2 ways. 
I'Or it acts to break up the "vicious circle" that nervousness; and under- 
weight always tend to create. And often, weight increase^ of a pound 
a week or more are rer'orted when Ovaltine is a(ided to normal diet. 
You simply mix Ovaltine with milk— either hot or coUi — and ( hihlren 
love it for its delicious taste. You can get Ovaltine at any drug or grocery 
store. Or if you wi-h to try before busing, .-enrj in the coiijxui at right 
for a trial sui)ply. 




MAILTHISIN ANDSEE 
FOR yOURSELf HOW 
REMARKABLE WAITiNe 
REALLY IS -AND WMAT 
A CHANOE IT A^AY 
BRING IN JUST A FEW 
WEEKS' TIME ! 



MAIL FOR 3-DAY SUPPLY 

Kd. A. Keller & Co.. Ltd., Dept. PM-4, 
178 Juan Luna. Wise BIdg., 
"». O. Box 31.3, Manila. Tel. 4-98-82. 
^ enclose 1*.20 to cover cost of packing; and mailing. 
Send me your .3-day test package of Ovaltine. 

Name 

Afjdress Citv 

OV/ILTINE 

LOOK FOR NKW LOW PRICES 
AT ALL, STORES 




mccullough printing co. 
Manila 



